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amendments to the Social Se- 

curity Act, the number of per- 
sons receiving monthly benefits under 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
program passed the 3-million mark 
in September, while the monthly 
benefit rate soared to $114.0 million. 
This increase in amount—about 85 
percent more than for August—was 
due chiefly to the increase in benefits 
provided by the amendments. 

There were, however, other con- 
tributing factors—‘1) the growth in 
the beneficiary roll resulting from 
benefits awarded during the month; 
(2) the liberalization in the work 
clause permitting beneficiaries under 
age 75 to earn as much as $50 in a 
month without suspension of benefits 
and permitting beneficiaries aged 75 
and over to draw benefits regardless 
of the amount of their earnings; (3) 
the elimination of the provision that 
total family benefits could not exceed 
twice the amount of the primary in- 
surance benefit and the increase in 
the upper limit on total family bene- 
fits from $85 to $150; (4) the increase 
in the benefit amount for one or more 
surviving children by one-fourth of 
the primary insurance amount, di- 
vided equally among the children; 
and (5) the increase in the amount 
of parent’s benefits from one-half of 
the primary insurance amount to 
three-fourths. 

By the end of September the old- 
age and survivors insurance area of- 
fices had completed the gigantic 
task of converting the benefit rates 
for the 3 million beneficiaries, and the 
disbursing offices of the Treasury 
Department were ready to begin mail- 
ing the increased benefit checks. 
This huge undertaking was completed 
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in time to permit the September 
checks—the first for which the in- 
creased benefits were applicable—to 
be mailed to the beneficiaries at the 
usual time. Since the checks were 
therefore sent out during the first 
week of October, the increase in so- 
cial security payments does not affect 
the total personal income for the Na- 
tion in September and will not appear 
in the Department of Commerce in- 
come figures until October. 

The amendments meant added 
work in the old-age and survivors in- 
surance field offices as well as in the 
area offices. During September, about 
275,000 applications for benefits were 
filed, in contrast to 95,000 in August 
and 70,000 in July. This increase re- 
sulted chiefly from the liberalization 
in the eligibility provisions, which on 
September 1, 1950, made insured 
status possible for a large number of 
individuals who had at least 6 quar- 
ters of coverage but not enough to 
give them insured status under the 
previous requirements. 

About 60,000 monthly benefits and 
13,000 lump-sum death payments 
were awarded in September, only 
3,000 more in total than were awarded 
in August. The large increase in 
applications filed in the field offices 
will be reflected in the number of 
awards for October. 


THE NUMBER OF AGED and blind per- 
sons on the assistance rolls again 
went up slightly in September, con- 
tinuing the small increases typical of 
the preceding months of the year. 
Case loads for aid to dependent chil- 
dren and general assistance, on the 
other hand, declined both nationally 
and in many States. The unusual 
drop in aid to dependent children, the 


second monthly decrease within the 
past. 3 months but only the fifth in 
the past'5 years, suggests a break in 
the rise that has characterized the 
program’s case load in the postwar 
period. 

Part of the decline in aid to de- 
pendent children occurred because of 
the increasing employment oppor- 
tunities, and part as the result of the 
special efforts being made in a num- 
ber of States to halt, either because 
of fund shortages or for other rea- 
sons, the program’s rapid © growth: 
Mississippi and South Carolina in 
particular made substantial reduc- 
tions in their case loads through re- 
visions in policy affecting eligibility. 

The sixth consecutive monthly 
drop in general assistance rolls 
brought the total down 2 percent be- 
low the number in September 1949. 
The decline in this program, more 
than in the others, may be attributed 
to high employment levels. Only 13 
States, most of them in the South- 
east, had larger case loads in Sep- 
tember than in August. Of the 33 
States with decreases, 10 had reduc- 
tions of 5 percent or more. 

Average payments for each of the 
special types of public assistance were 
up somewhat less than $1 both for the 
Nation and for a majority of States. 
The largest increases were made in 
aid to dependent children; the aver- 
age rose $17.94 in Arizona, $11.08 in 
Washington, $4.09 in Idaho, and $1.33 
in Kansas. These States had previ- 
ously made percentage cuts in pay- 
ments and, in September, restored 
at least part of the amounts cut; some 
made retroactive payments as well. 
The $2.63 addition to the average for 
aid to dependent children in Illinois 
resulted from the increase in as- 
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ment test had to be devised under 
which benefits would be paid if the 
self-employed person had substan- 
tially retired even though he con- 
tinued to receive income from his 
business. 

The contributing and _ reporting 
method is geared to the income-tax 
return filed by the self-employed 
person. The same schedule of the 
tax return in which the individual 
computes his earnings from a trade 
or business will serve for both income- 
tax and social security purposes. The 
combined. income-tax and social se- 
curity return will now be filed by the 
self-employed person at the same 
time that the income-tax return 
alone would have been filed. 

The basis for the self-employed 
person’s social security coverage is the 
amount of his “net earnings from 
self-employment.”. In essence, this 
is his net profit from his trade or 
business as computed for income-tax 
purposes, with certain exceptions de- 
signed to exclude certain groups from 
coverage and to exclude investment 
income from self-employment earn- 
ings. The term “net earnings from 
self-empioyment” is specifically de- 
fined in the law and does not include 
income from farming, from the prac- 
tice of certain specified professions, 
from the performance of service as a 
clergyman, or from the holding of 
public office. In addition, the term 
also excludes the following types of 
investment income: rentals from real 
estate unless received by a real estate 
dealer in the course of his trade or 
business, dividends and interest on 
stocks and bonds unless received by a 
securities dealer in the course of his 
trade or business, capital gains and 
losses, and income from an estate or 
trust derived by a beneficiary of the 
estate or trust. Another deviation 
from normal income-tax procedure 
concerns the carry-over loss deduc- 
tion. For social security purposes, 
losses in previous years are not used 
in computing net earnings from self- 
employment for a current year. 

The self-employed person would 
first compute his net earnings from 
self-employment and then his “self- 
employment income,” which is the 
amount to be posted to his social se- 
curity wage record and on which his 
insurance contributions are figured. 
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An individual’s self-employment in- 
come is ordinarily the same as his net 
earnings from self-employment. In 
three situations, however, it would be 
different. First, if his net earnings 
are less than $400 in a taxable year 
there is no self-employment income. 
Second, a nonresident alien, regard- 
less of his net earnings from a trade or 
business carried on within the United 
States, has no self-employment in- 
come. Third, if an individual’s net 
earnings, either alone or in combina- 
tion with his covered wages as an em- 
ployee, exceed $3,600 in a taxable year, 
his self-employment income will be 
reduced to either $3,600 or an amount 
equal to $3,600 less his covered wages. 
These provisions were designed to 
avoid contributions that might never 
result in benefits, to exclude a group 
Congress did not wish to cover, and to 
avoid taxing earnings in excess of the 
$3,600 maximum. 

The law makes it possible for a self- 
employed person to continue to own 
his business and at the same time to 
be considered retired and therefore to 
draw retirement benefits. A benefi- 
ciary aged 75 or over can receive bene- 
fits without regard to whether he 
works or the amount he earns. A 
beneficiary under age 75 is permitted 
a certain amount of net earnings from 
self-employment without any question 
being raised as to his retirement 
status. The permitted amount is 
computed by multiplying the number 
of months in his taxable year by $50. 
Since in the ordinary case the taxable 
year covers 12 months, a beneficiary 
may have $600 of net earnings from 
self-employment in a year without 
any question as to whether he worked 
or not. 

If the beneficiary’s net earnings 
from self-employment are in excess 
of this permitted amount of $600 for 
a full year, he may lose some bene- 
fits for the year. The number of 
monthly benefits he may lose is sub- 
ject to two limitations: It can be no 
greater than the number of months 
in the year in which the beneficiary 
renders substantial services in his 
trade or business; nor can it be 
greater than the number of times $50 
can be divided into his annual net 
earnings in excess of $600. Here are 
some examples of the way these limi- 
tations operate in the case of a per- 





son entitled to benefits throughout a 
year. 

If the beneficiary renders substan- 
tial services during all 12 months of 
the year, the effective ceiling on the 
number of benefits he can lose is the 
amount of net earnings for the year. 
When such net earnings are, for ex- 
ample, $830, he would lose five bene- 
fits, one for each of the four full $50- 
units of excess earnings and one for 
the remaining $30. 

If the beneficiary’s annual net 
earnings are in excess of $1,150, there 
are at least 12 $50-units of excess 
net earnings and the effective ceiling 
on the number of benefits he can lose 
is the number of months in the year 
during which substantial services 
were rendered. If, for example, the 
beneficiary’s net earnings are $1,170 
and he renders substantial services in 
his trade or business only from the 
first day of July through October, he 
would lose only four benefits. 

If the beneficiary’s net earnings are 
$900 and he performs substantial 
services in 10 months of the year, both 
earnings and services must be ex- 
amined. In this case the number of 
benefits lost is determined on the basis 
of earnings since this limitation gives 
the more favorable result—six de- 
ductions compared with 10 on the 
basis of services. 

The law authorizes the Federal Se- 
curity Administrator to presume that 
an individual has rendered substan- 
tial services in any month unless the 
individual shows otherwise, and to 
prescribe, by regulations, the methods 
and criteria for determining whether 
or not an individual has rendered 
substantial services with respect to 
any trade or business. In explaining 
the reason for giving the Adminis- 
trator this authority, the House Ways 
and Means Committee said: 


There is no single rule under which 
the determination of whether or not a 
beneficiary has rendered substantial 
services in self-employment can be 
made. The determinations are to be 
based on the facts in each particular 
case, consideration being given to the 
particular factors applicable to the 
trade or business of the individual. 
Exemplary of the factors to be con- 
sidered are: The presence or absence 
of a paid manager, a partner, or a 
family member who manages the 
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business; the amount of time devoted 
to the business; the nature of the 
services rendered by the beneficiary; 
the type of business establishment; 
the seasonal nature of the business; 
the relationship of the activity per- 
formed prior to the period of “retire- 
ment” with that performed subse- 
quent to retirement; and the amount 
of capital invested by the beneficiary 
in the business.” 


Definition of Employee 


In view of the fact that the self- 
employed will contribute at a some- 
what higher rate than employees, 
Congress was concerned with the 
manner in which persons in the bor- 
derline areas between employment 
and self-employment would be cov- 
ered under the program. While both 
Houses of Congress agreed that the 
usual common-law rules should not 
be the only criteria for determining 
employee status, there was consider- 
able question as to the proper method 
for broadening the scope of the defini- 
tion of employee. 

The House Committee recom- 
mended a revised definition that 
would have provided employee cover- 
age for persons who perform services 
under prescribed circumstances in 
seven specified occupational cate- 
gories; in addition, it developed a 
statutory test designed to determine 
an individual’s status on the basis of 
the combined effect of seven enumer- 
ated factors. The Senate Committee 
rejected the statutory test. 

In the final law, all who are covered 
as employees under the earlier act— 
officers of corporations and individ- 
uals who are employees under the 
usual common-law rules—continue to 
be covered in that manner. In addi- 
tion, the amended law provides em- 
ployee coverage for approximately 
400,000 persons in specified occupa- 
tional categories who may not be 
common-law employees but who have 
a similar status. The occupational 
categories are full-time life-insurance 
salesmen; certain full-time traveling 
or city salesmen (other than house- 
to-house salesmen); certain agent 
drivers and commission drivers; and 
home workers subject to regulation 


+House Report No. 1300 to accompany 
H. R. 6000 (81st Cong., lst sess.), p. 65. 
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under State law who work in accord- 
ance with specifications prescribed by 
their employer. (Such home workers 
will not be covered during quarters in 
which they are paid less than $50 in 
cash wages.) 

It is significant that both Houses 
of Congress expressed themselves on 
the manner in which the usual com- 
mon-law rules should be applied for 
old-age and survivors insurance pur- 
poses. In the Senate the point was 
made that the usual common-law 
rules realistically applied and not the 
restrictive rules of a particular State 
should be used.* - The position of the 
House is contained in the Conference 
Report,’ which quotes verbatim the 
Report of the Committee on Ways and 
Means on the Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1939. 


A restricted view of the employer- 
employee relationship should not be 
taken in the administration of the 
Federal old-age and survivors insur- 
ance system in making coverage de- 
terminations. The tests for deter- 
mining the relationship laid down in 
cases relating to tort liability and to 
the common-law concept of master 
and servant should not be narrowly 
applied. 


The House conferees on the 1950 
amendments endorsed this position, 
declaring “This statement made in 
1939 is equally applicable to the phrase 
in the bill as agreed upon in the con- 
ference agreement, which contem- 
plates a realistic interpretation of the 
common-law rules.” 


Agricultural Labor 


The amendments make two major 
changes with respect to agricultural 
labor. First, they provide coverage 
for agricultural workers who are “reg- 
ularly employed” by an employer and 
earn cash wages of at least $50 in a 
calendar quarter.“ Second, certain 


2 Congressional Record, August 17, 1950, 
p. 12,885. 

* House Report No. 2771 to accompany 
H. R. 6000 (8lst Cong., 2d sess.), p. 104. 

* Workers performing services in con- 
nection with the ginning of cotton or 
the production and harvesting of oleo- 
resin and its processing into gum spirits 
of turpentine are “agricultural,” but 
these coverage tests do not apply to them 
and they are not covered under any cir- 
cumstances. ° 


services formerly classified as agri- 
cultural are not so classified under the 
new definition; as a result, workers 
performing such services are covered 
without regard to the regularity of 
their employment or the amount of 
their cash wages, Approximately 
850,000 workers will be covered by 
these two changes. 

To be regularly employed by an em- 
ployer, an agricultural worker must 
first serve a qualifying period during 
which he works continuously for that 
employer throughout a calendar quar- 
ter. He will then be regularly em- 
ployed in the next calendar quarter 
and those that follow as long as he 
works for the same employer on at 
least 60 days on a full-time basis dur- 
ing each quarter. Once the worker 
has been regularly employed, he will 
also be deemed regularly employed in 
the first calendar quarter in which he 
performs agricultural work for the 
same employer on fewer than 60 days. 
Any time he works less than 60 days 
in a quarter, however, that quarter 
becomes his last quarter of regular 
employment. He must then serve a 
new qualifying period during which 
he is continuously employed through- 
out a calendar quarter before he can 
again become regularly employed. 

Take the case of Bill Gardner, for 
example. 


Bill worked as a dairy hand for Paul 
Drew from September 25 through De- 
cember 31, 1950, without a break in 
employment. He has thus served his 
qualifying period (October 1 through 
December 31, the fourth quarter of 
1950) with Mr. Drew. From January 
1, 1951, through March 31 (the first 
quarter of 1951) he works 72 days on a 
full-time basis and earns $200 in cash 
wages plus his meals. He is regu- 
larly employed by Mr. Drew in this 
quarter, and since his cash wages 
exceed $50 he is covered for the 
amount of his cash wages. 


Bill continues to work for Mr. Drew 
during the second and third quarters 
of the year, working 65 days and earn- 
ing $185 in April—June and working 71 
days and earning $215 in July—Sep- 
tember. During the fourth quarter 
(October-December 1951), after hav- 
ing earned $65, Bill quits his job with 
Mr. Drew on November 5. Bill is reg- 
ularly employed in the second and 
third calendar quarters because he 
worked more than 60 days and in the 
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fourth because it is the first quarter 
following a 60-day “regularly em- 
ployed” quarter in which he works 
less than 60 days for the same em- 
ployer. Bill is covered in all three of 
these quarters because he is regularly 
employed and earns more than $50 in 
cash wages in each quarter. 


On November 15, Bill goes to work for 
Peter Kook, another dairy farmer in 
the neighborhood. Before he can be 
considered regularly employed by Mr. 
Kook, he must serve a qualifying 
period with him during which he is 
continuously employed throughout a 
calendar quarter. The fourth quarter 
of 1951 (October-December) cannot 
be the qualifying period, since Bill 
began working for Mr. Kook in the 
middle of it. The first quarter of 
1952 (January—March), however, can 
be the qualifying period. If Bill is 
continuously employed by Mr. Kook in 
that first quarter, it will constitute his 
qualifying period. Bill is not, how- 
ever, “regularly employed” during the 
first quarter of 1952. The experience 
in that quarter merely makes it pos- 
sible for him to be regularly employed 
by Mr. Kook in the second quarter of 
1952. 


The coverage of agricultural labor 
was limited to regularly employed 
workers to avoid the difficulty farm 
employers would have in reporting 
employment, wages, and social secur- 
ity contributions for seasonal, migra- 
tory, and other part-time agricultural 
workers. 

On farms operated for profit, house- 
hold workers and workers performing 
services not in the course of the em- 
ployer’s trade or business are con- 
sidered “agricultural labor’ and, in 
order to be covered, must meet the 
regularity and cash wage tests for 
farm workers. The inclusion of these 
workers as “agricultural” allows farm 
employers to apply a single standard 
to all their employees, whether per- 
forming services in the home or on 
other parts of the farm or ranch and 
whether performing the usual work 
incident to farming or performing 
services not in the course of the em- 
ployer’s trade or business. 

Only the cash remuneration paid to 
agricultural workers will count for so- 
cial security; lodging, meals, farm 
produce, and other noncash payments 
are excluded. 

Employers of regularly employed 


farm workers will file a social security 
report form four times a year. The 
first report from employers of newly 
covered farm workers will be due 
in April 1951 and will cover the 3- 
month period, January through 
March. Forms for preparing the re- 
port will be sent to the farm employers 
by collectors of internal revenue. On 
the quarterly reports, employers will 
list the names, account numbers, and 
taxable wages of their employees. 
They will then mail the report to the 
collector with a check or money order 
in an amount representing contribu- 
tions deducted from the employees 
wages and their own matching taxes. 
Under the amendments, most agri- 
cultural processing operations are 
no longer agricultural labor. The 
services continue as agricultural labor, 
however, when the agricultural proc- 
essing is done for an individual em- 
ployer who was also the producer of 
more than half the commodities on 
which the work is done. Likewise, 
if the services are performed for an 
informal group of farm operators 
with fewer than 21 members, who 
among them grew all the commodi- 
ties, the services remain agricultural. 
In all other cases, however—when 
the employer is a farm operator who 
did not grow half the commodities, 
or a farmers’ cooperative, or an in- 
formal group of farmers with more 
than 20 members, or an informal 
group of farmers with 20 or fewer 
members who did not grow all the 
commodities, or a commercial handler 
of fruits and vegetables—the services 
are no longer agricultural. In these 
cases, the workers will be covered on 
the same basis as workers in com- 
merce and industry and without re- 
gard to regularity of employment. 
Services in the production or har- 
vesting of maple sirup or in connec- 
tion with the raising or harvesting of 
mushrooms or the hatching of poul- 
try (all previously excluded from cov- 
erage by being defined as agricultural 
labor) are now classified according to 
where the work is performed. Those 
services performed “on a farm” con- 
tinue to be agricultural labor and 
subject to the laws and regulations 
governing that type of work. The 
off-farm services are covered employ- 
ment without any such limitations. 
Services in-connection with farm ir- 





rigation systems operated for profit 
were also eliminated from the defini- 
tion of agricultural labor and thus 
covered as nonfarm employment. 


Domestic and Other 
Nonbusiness Services 


Under the amendments, domestic 
service in a private home not on a 
farm operated for profit’ is covered 
if the cash wages paid in a calendar 
quarter are $50 or more and the work- 
er is “regularly employed” by the em- 
ployer during the quarter. Thus, 
households employing such persons as 
maids, cooks, laundresses, handymen, 
housekeeners, baby-sitters, practical 
nurses, governesses, valets, butlers, 
gardeners, and chauffeurs will be re- 
quired to determine whether their 
workers meet the tests for covereage. 

A domestic worker who works for 
an employer on 24 different days dur- 
ing a calendar quarter is considered 
regularly employed by that employer 
in both that quarter and the quarter 
immediately following it. 

Only the cash wages of a domestic 
worker are taken into consideration. 
Noncash wages, such as room, board, 
meals, and transportation, are not 
considered. Tokens used for carfare 
are not to be considered as cash pay- 
ment, but cash for carfare is to be 
included with the wage. An example 
of the application of these tests fol- 
lows: 


During the quarter from January 1 
through March 31, 1951, Mildred 
Jones works for Mrs. Brown on Mon- 
day and Tuesday of each week. Mrs. 
Brown pays Mildred $4 a day, plus her 
meals, and calls for and takes her 
home. Since Mildred works 2 days a 
week and there are 13 weeks in a 
calendar quarter, she would work on 
26 days if she doesn’t miss any days. 
Even though Mildred misses 2 days of 
work because of illness, she still works 
a total of 24 days and thus meets the 
requirement of being regularly em- 
ployed by Mrs. Brown in the quarter. 
Since she is paid cash wages that 
total $96, her employment with Mrs. 
Brown is covered for the quarter. 


Every Wednesday, Mildred is em- 


5 Domestic workers on farms operated 
for profit are considered to be in “agri- 
cultural labor” and covered on the same 
basis as other agricultural workers. 
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ployed by Mrs. Lane, who pays her $4, 
plus meals and 25 cents for carfare. 
Since she works only 13 days for Mrs. 
Lane, she is not regularly employed 
and therefore not covered. Mrs. 
Lane has no social security report to 
make. 

Mildred also works for Mrs. Smith, on 
Fridays and Saturdays. Her pay is 
$4.50 a day, plus meals and 25 cents 
a day for carfare. Since Mildred 
works for Mrs. Smith on 26 days, she 
is regularly employed by Mrs. Smith 
and her total cash wage of $130.00 ° is 
covered. 

Since Mildred is regularly employed 
by Mrs. Brown and Mrs. Smith in the 
first quarter of 1951, she will be con- 
sidered a regularly employed worker 
of these employers in the next quarter 
regardless of the number of days she 
works for them. Her coverage in the 
second quarter, for these employers, 
will depend solely on whether she is 
paid cash wages of at least $50 in the 
quarter. 


It is estimated that, of the 1.8 mil- 
lion persons who work in domestic 
service, approximately 1 million will 
be covered. Nearly all the full-time 
workers will be covered for practically 
all their employment. Perhaps half 
the regular day workers will be cov- 
ered but often only with respect to 
some of their employers. All irregu- 
lar day workers will be excluded from 
coverage. 


The most important problem in ad- 
ministering domestic coverage is the 
development of a reporting and con- 
tributing system simple enough to be 
used by persons unaccustomed to rec- 
ord keeping. The need for simplicity 
was recognized in the plans developed 
by the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance and the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. Where the hus- 
band is making social security reports 
for his business employees, he may 
add the domestic worker in his home 
to these reports. In other cases, do- 
mestic workers will be reported on a 
simple return devised with special at- 
tention to the convenience of the 


*This amount results from the round- 
ing of the cash wage of $4.75 a day to 
$5.00. The administering agencies are 
authorized by the legislation to issue reg- 
ulations that provide for considering the 
nearest dollar as the wage for social se- 
curity purposes and for figuring the tax 
on such rounded amount. 
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housewife. A stamp plan, which has 
been much discussed, was found un- 
necessary. One reason is the fact 
that coverage in this area is limited 
to regularly employed workers. 

The 1950 amendments change the 
coverage requirements for services not 
in the course of an employer’s trade 
or business by establishing almost the 
same tests for these services as for 
domestic service in private homes. 
The new law limits the covered wages 
of an employee performing nonbusi- 
ness services to cash payments. It re- 
quires also that to be covered the em- 
ployee must be paid at least $50 in 
cash wages for the quarter by an 
employer. The $50 test refers, how- 
ever, to an amount of wages paid for 
a given quarter, rather than to the 
amount paid in the quarter as is the 
case for domestic service. On farms 
operated for profit, nonbusiness serv- 
ices, like domestic service, are defined 
as agricultural labor. 

The most common nonbusiness 
services are those of artisans who 
build or repair residential property 
under the supervision of the employ- 
er-owner rather than as self-employed 
contractors. An important distinc- 
tion between this type of service and 
domestic employment is that the for- 
mer is subject to income-tax with- 
holding while domestic service in a 
private home is not. 


Employees of Nonprofit 
Organizations 


Coverage is made available on a 
voluntary basis to the employees 
of most nonprofit organizations. 
Clergymen and members of religious 
orders are excepted. Initially, if the 
employing organization is willing to 
have its employees covered and two- 
thirds of them desire coverage, those 
employees who wish to be covered will 
be brought under the program. Once 
any coverage is in effect for an organ- 
ization any new employees are to be 
compulsorily covered. 

The factors that led Congress to en- 
act this unique provision are much the 
same as those underlying the exclu- 
sion of nonprofit employees up to 
now. Employees of nonprofit organi- 
zations were excluded under both the 
original law and under the 1939 
amendments principally because some 
employing organizations feared that 


the levy of an employer’s tax on non- 
profit institutions might tend to weak- 
en their traditionally tax-exempt 
status. In addition, religious groups 
opposed any appearance of govern- 
mental control that might seem to de- 
part from the traditional principle of 
separation of church and state, Over 
the years, however, there has been a 
growing desire for coverage on the 
part of both the nonprofit. employees 
and their employers. Accordingly, 
the legislative provisions finally en- 
acted must be viewed as a compromise 
of conflicting objectives and views. 

Both Houses of Congress recognized 
the desirability of making the cover- 
age provisions for nonprofit employ- 
ees compulsory to the greatest degree 
possible. Each of them approved a 
measure containing a mixture of vol- 
untary and compulsory provisions. 
The provisions developed by the Con- 
ference Committee and finally en- 
acted tend further. toward voluntary 
coverage than the measures approved 
by either House. 

Under the new law, service for non- 
profit organizations operated exclu- 
sively for religious, charitable, scien- 
tific, literary, or educational purposes 
or for the prevention of cruelty to 
children or animals may be covered 
if the organization, files a certificate 
with the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue requesting coverage for those 
of its employees who wish coverage 
and certifying that at least two-thirds 
of its total employees concur in the 
filing of the certificate. All negotia- 
tions concerning the filing of a certif- 
icate and determinations as to the 
validity of certificates are the respon- 
sibility of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue.’ 

Coverage starts on the first day.of 
the calendar quarter following the 
quarter in which the certificate is 
filed. Its effectiveness may. be ter- 
minated by the nonprofit. organiza- 
tion on 2 years’ notice, but only after 
the certificate has been in effect at 
least 8 years. For the effective period, 
both the nonprofit organization and 
its employees are covered on substan- 
tially the same basis as a private em- 
ployer and his employees. 


tThese certificates have been prepared 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue and 
ean be obtained from the local collectors 
of internal revenue. 





Coverage: under these voluntary 
provisions is available in an average 
week to about 600,000 employees of 


nonprofit organizations. Roughly 
200,000 clergymen and members of 
religious orders remain excluded from 
coverage. 

Coverage would be extended on a 
compulsory basis to some nonprofit 
employment previously excluded—to 
service for agricultural and horticul- 
tural organizations and for voluntary 
employees’ beneficiary associations, to 
certain ritualistic or dues-collecting 
services for fraternal beneficiary so- 
cieties, and to services performed by 
students in the employ of nonprofit 
organizations other than schools, col- 
leges, or universities. Other nonprofit 
organizations whose employees were 
heretofore covered only when they 
earned over $45 in a calendar quarter 
now have their employees’ coverage 
based on earnings of $50 in a quarter. 
These organizations include labor or- 
ganizations, mutual savings banks, 
building and loan associations, coop- 
erative banks, chambers of commerce, 
civic leagues, and social clubs. Inci- 
dentally, this $50-in-a-quarter rule 
applies to all nonprofit employment, 
whether compulsorily covered or 
covered by virtue of a certificate filed 
with the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


Employees of State and Local 
Governments 


The amendments make coverage 
available, under agreements that may 
be negotiated between the States and 
the Federal Security Administrator, 
to about 1.4 million employees of 
State and local governments not cov- 
ered by State or local retirement sys- 
tems. The 2.4 million employees al- 
ready protected under State, city, or 
other local retirement systems will 
not be eligible for old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance coverage. Coverage 
is compulsory, however, for employees 
of certain transit systems taken over 
from private ownership after 1936. 

State and local government em- 
ployees were originally excluded from 
coverage because of doubt as to the 
constitutionality of a compulsory tax 
levy upon State and local govern- 
mental units. Because of this con- 
stitutional question, optional coverage 
in this area appears to be the only 
practical approach. Nevertheless, 
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because optional coverage may attract 
an unduly large number of expensive 
risks, the law contains provisions to 
minimize adverse selection and pre- 
vent an undue drain on the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund. 

The Federal-State agreement may 
cover State employees, or employees 
of one or more political subdivisions, 
or both. Whether the employees of 
a State government will be covered 
will depend, of course, on the wishes 
of the State. Whether the employees 
of a particular political subdivision 
of a State will be covered will, for the 
most part, depend on the preference 
of the political subdivision, although 
the final decision rests with the State. 
Before a State agency can enter into 
a coverage agreement with the Fed- 
eral Security Administrator it must 
be given the authority to do so. Such 
authority generally can be granted 
only by the legislature of the State. 
States that have already passed legis- 
lation relating to social security cover- 
age are Arkansas, California, Idaho, 
Kentucky, Massachusetts, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
Utah, Vermont, Washington, and 
West Virginia. 


For purposes of coverage, em- 


ployees are divided into four kinds of © 


“coverage groups”: (a) All the em- 
ployees of a State other than those 
engaged in performing service in 
connection with a proprietary func- 
tion; (b) all the employees of a po- 
litical subdivision of a State other 
than those engaged in performing 
service in connection with a proprie- 
tary function; (c) all the employees 
of a State engaged in performing 
service in connection with a single 
proprietary function; and (d) all the 
employees of a political subdivision of 
a State engaged in performing service 
in connection with a single proprie- 
tary function. 

If any employees of a coverage 
group are to be covered by an agree- 
ment, then all employees in that 
group (other than those covered by 
retirement systems and certain others 
named in the law) must be included. 

Certain types of employment can- 
not be covered under an agreement. 
The most important of these is serv- 
ice performed by an employee in a 
position covered by a retirement sys- 
tem on the date the agreement is 





made applicable to the coverage group 
involved. The main reason for this 
exclusion was the strong feeling re- 
vealed during the hearings on the 
part of members and beneficiaries of 
established retirement systems that 
old-age and survivors insurance coy- 
erage might adversely affect the re- 
tirement systems. Among the other 
types of service that cannot be coy- 
ered are: service on work relief proj- 
ects, service performed “in a hospital, 
home, or other institution by a pa- 
tient or inmate thereof,” and service 
performed “by an individual who is 
employed to relieve him from unem- 
ployment.” 

There are also certain types of 
service that may be excluded at the 
option of the State. These are serv- 
ices of an emergency nature and serv- 
ices in any class of elective jobs, part- 
time jobs, or jobs compensated on a 
fee basis. Also, the State may ex- 
clude agricultural labor, or service 
performed by a student, if such labor 
or service would be excluded from 
coverage if performed for a nongov- 
ernmental employer. 

The State is required to collect from 
each employee an amount equivalent 
to the employee contribution that 
would be imposed under the Internal 
Revenue Code; it must pay to the Fed- 
eral Government that amount plus an 
amount equivalent to the employer 
tax. The State must also agree to 
comply with regulations relating to 
payments and reports prescribed by 
the Federal Security Administrator. 

Agreements once made may be 
modified to cover additional coverage 
groups. No agreement or modifica- 
tion of an agreement can become ef- 
fective before January 1, 1951, or 
before the calendar year in which it 
is entered into. An exception to this 
rule provides that agreements or 
modifications agreed to before Janu- 
ary 1, 1953, can be made effective 
January 1, 1951. The purpose of this 
exception is to prevent disadvantage 
to employees when the process of ne- 
gotiating agreements cannot be com- 
pleted immediately. Since eligibility 
requirements and benefit computation 
provisions are set in terms of time 
elapsing after January 1, 1951, it is 
generally to the employee’s advantage 
to have coverage made retroactive to 
that date. 


Social Security 





The law provides that interest at an 
annual rate of 6 percent may be re- 
quired if the State does not make 
payments when due. In addition, the 
Administrator may deduct the 
amount of the delinquent payments, 
plus interest, from grants due the 
State under any other provision of 
the Social Security Act. 

The State is authorized to termi- 
nate an agreement in its entirety 
after it has been in effect for at least 
5 years, or with respect to any cover- 
age group after the group has been 
covered for at least 5 years, by giving 
2 years’ advance notice in writing. 
The Federal Security Administrator is 
directed to terminate an agreement 
in its entirety, or with respect to any 
coverage group, if it appears, after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing, that the State has failed, or 
is not able legally, to comply substan- 
tially with the terms of the agree- 
ment. If an agreement with a State 
is terminated in its entirety, no agree- 
ment with that State may be made 
again. If the termination affects 
only particular groups, those groups 
may not again be covered by the Fed- 
eral program. 

The provisions for compulsory cov- 
erage of employees of certain transit 
systems acquired from private owner- 
ship by a State, political subdivision, 
or instrumentality are intended to 
assure continued protection of em- 
ployees of transportation systems 
that become publicly owned. For a 
transit system taken over after 1950, 
the employees will be covered by old- 
age and survivors insurance unless 
the employer provides protection for 
them under a general retirement sys- 
tem. For a transit system taken over 
between 1936 and 1951, the employees 
will as a general rule be covered under 
old-age and survivors insurance 
whether or not the employer provides 
protection for them under a general 
retirement system, except that they 
will not be covered by old-age and 
survivors insurance if they are pro- 
tected by a retirement system whose 
benefits are guaranteed by the State 
constitution. In application, it is be- 
lieved that this latter exception will 
exclude only one group, employees of 
the New York City transportation 
system. 
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Federal Employees 


The amendments provide retire- 
ment and survivor protection for most 
employees of the Federal Government 
and its instrumentalities who here- 
tofore have lacked such protection. 
Those covered are, in general, the 
most likely to shift between Federal 
and private employment. The vast 
majority of Federal employees have 
protection under Federal retirement 
systems and will continue to be ex- 
cluded from old-age and survivors in- 
surance coverage. Excluded also are 
specifically named types of employees 
who are not regularly in the labor 
market or who are not normally de- 
pendent upon Federal employment 
for a livelihood. At the time of the 
new legislation, it was estimated that 
about 200,000 Federal employees 
would be covered. The recent con- 
gressional action placing the hiring 
of many new employees on a tempo- 
rary basis without civil-service retire- 
ment coverage will probably increase 
this number to between 500,000 and 
600,000 in the next year. 

Employees of Federal instrumen- 
talities that are exempt from the 
employer tax on December 31, 1950, 
generally continue to be excepted. 
Employees of several types of instru- 
mentalities are, however, specifically 
covered (subject, of course, to the ex- 
ceptions mentioned above). These 
are employees of national farm loan 
associations (other than directors) ; 
the Army and Air Force Exchange 
Service, Army and Air Force Motion 
Picture Service, Navy Exchanges, 
Marine Corps Exchanges, and similar 
organizations; Federal credit unions; 
county and community committees 
under the Production and Marketing 
Administration (but not the commit- 
teemen themselves) ; Federal Reserve 
Banks; and production credit associa- 
tions. Also covered are employees of 
corporations wholly owned by the 
United States, such as the Virgin 
Islands Corporation and the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, if the employees 
are not covered by civil-service retire- 
ment or by some other system in lieu 
of civil-service retirement. 

Most Federal agencies will have 
some employees covered under old- 
age and survivors insurance. The 


major group of employees who will 
be covered throughout the Federal 
service consists of temporary 
ployees, whether hired for temporary 
jobs or pending the establishment of 
a register. Still excluded, however, 
are temporary employees of. the 
Bureau of the Census employed for 
the taking of a census, and temporary 
employees hired for temporary jobs 
in the field service of the Post Office 
Departiment. 

The amendments provide that the 
Federal Security Administrator shall 
not make determinations as to em- 
ployment or wages with: respect to 
service in the employ of the United 
States or its wholly owned instru- 
mentalities, but shall accept the de- 
terminations of the appropriate Fed- 
eral agency or instrumentality. This 
provision represents an extension of 
previous provisions of title II of the 
Social Security Act applicable to serv- 
ices for the United States Maritime 
Commission and the Bonneville Power 
Administration. It is expected that 
each agency or instrumentality will 
delegate responsibility for reporting 
and making determinations to the or- 
ganizational units now withholding 
Federal income tax. 


Geographical Limitations on 
Coverage 

Heretofore coverage has been lim- 
ited not only by the requirement that 
the worker be an employee engaged 
in certain types of employment but 
also by the requirement that the serv- 
ice be performed within the United 
States—defined to include the conti- 
nental United States, Alaska, and 
Hawaii—or on or in connection with 
an American vessel. The new law 
extends coverage by relaxing these 
geographical restrictions in three 
ways. 

First, the term “United States” is 
redefined to include the Virgin Islands 
and also, if its legislature should ex- 
press a desire for coverage, Puerto 
Rico. The necessary resolution was 
passed by the Puerto Rican Legisla- 
ture on September 22, 1950. ‘This ex- 
tension will bring under the program 
about 400,000 persons of a total em- 
ployed labor force of 700,000 on these 
islands. The coverage of regularly 
employed agricultural workers will be 
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of particular benefit to the islands. 

Serious consideration was given by 
the Congress to the desirability of a 
separate system for these areas be- 
cause of the low level of income, the 
high proportion of agricultural em- 
ployment, and other economic differ- 
ences between the islands and the 
continental United States. The 
House Ways and Means Committee 
sent a subcommittee to the islands 
to obtain “information and advice” 
with respect to their coverage. The 
Committee decided that two adjust- 
ments in the general system—retain- 
ing the earnings requirement of $50 
for a quarter of coverage rather than 
increasing it to $100 as in the House 
bill, and reducing the minimum bene- 
fit from $25 to $20 in certain cases— 
would provide a satisfactory solution 
to the problem. 

The second relaxation of the geo- 
graphical restrictions is the extension 
of coverage to services performed out- 
side the United States (the continen- 
tal United States, Alaska, Hawaii, 
the Virgin Islands, and Puerto Rico) 
by an American citizen for an Ameri- 
canemployer. The latter term is very 
specifically defined in such a way as 
to assure the collection of contribu- 
tions without difficulty. This pro- 
vision results in the coverage of about 
150,000 American citizens working in 
all parts of the world, including the 
few remaining dependencies of the 
United States not defined as part of 
the United States for social security 
purposes. 

The new law does not solve all the 
problems concerning service per- 
formed outside the United States. 
For example, foreign service of aliens 
long resident in the United States is 
not covered. Likewise, American cit- 
izens working for foreign subsidiaries 
of American corporations continue to 
be excluded. 

The third change in geographical 
requirements brings the coverage of 
services on American airships into line 
with the coverage of services on Amer- 
ican vessels. In general, services per- 
formed on or in connection with an 
American aircraft are covered if the 
individual’s contract of service was 
entered into “within the United 
States” or if the aircraft, while the 
employee is employed on it, ‘touches 
at a port in the United States.” 
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World War II Veterans 


The granting of wage credits under 
old-age and survivors insurance 
for World War II military service 
potentially affects more persons than 
all the provisions extending coverage 
to specific areas of employment. 
Under this provision, some 16 million 
individuals could receive from 1 to 83 
months’ credit. of $160 a month for 
military service between September 
16, 1940, and’ July 24, 1947. Thus as 
many as 29 quarters of coverage and 
more than $13,000 in wages could be 
credited to the social security account 
of an individual who served through- 
out the war period. 

The wage credits are to be granted 
effective September 1, 1950, to any 
serviceman (or woman) who had at 
least 90 days’ service in the active 
military or naval forces of the United 
States during the defined period or 
who, if he had served less than 90 
days, died or was discharged because 
of disability incurred or aggravated in 
service. Wage credits may not be 
granted to an individual who was dis- 
honorably discharged or whose death 
was inflicted as lawful punishment 
for a military offense. 

The new credits count toward eligi- 
bility for and raise the amount of 
benefit payments to the veteran and 
his family when he retires, the family 
of a veteran who dies at any future 
time, and the family of an already 
deceased serviceman. The wage 
credits may be used with respect to 
any monthly benefit payable after 
August 1950 and any lump-sum death 
payment when the veteran dies after 
that month. 

To avoid duplication of retirement 
credit granted because of World War 
II service, the new law provides that 
the wage credits may not be used if 
periodic benefits based in whole or 
part on the same period of service are 
determined to be payable by any Fed- 
eral agency or wholly owned instru- 
mentality other than the Veterans 
Administration. The credits would 
not be used in computing old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits if a larger 
benefit would be payable without 
them. 

The purpose of the provision is to 
guarantee to servicemen of World War 
It the same old-age and survivors 





insurance protection they would have 
had if they had been in civilian jobs 
during their period of service. This 
objective. is substantially accom. 
plished except for those who would 
have averaged more than $160 a 
month in civilian employment. Even 
for most of these, however, the pro- 
visions for using January 1, 1951, as 
an optional starting point in com- 
puting the average monthly wage and 
the use of a higher wage base after 
1950 will remove the handicap im- 
posed by their World War II service, 
In general, this group would continue 
to have above-average earnings and 
would be likely to benefit by the new 
provisions. 

The retroactive granting of wage 
credits is a good step in itself but 
is not a permanent answer to the 
problem of offsetting the gap in social 
insurance protection created by serv- 
ice in the armed forces. This fact 
is emphasized by the current emer- 
gency during which men and women 
in the armed services are not receiv- 
ing credits under the old-age and 
survivors insurance program. This 
difficulty might be overcome by add- 
ing the present period of crisis to 
Ahe period for which wage credits are 
granted; a more effective solution, 
however, would appear to be the cov- 
erage of service in the armed forces 
on a permanent basis. 


Conclusion 


Unquestionably the chief signifi- 
cance of the expanded old-age and 
survivors insurance coverage is the 
protection that many more persons 
will now have against the hazard of 
loss of income caused by the death 
of the wage earner or by his retire- 
ment in old age. Also significant is 
the fact that in the 1950 amendments 
Congress has limited coverage in cer- 
tain areas on the basis of factors and 
considerations that previously were 
not widely applied to the insurance 
program. Experience will show 
whether these limitations should be 
retained. 

A consideration clearly evident in 
the provisions for agricultural work- 
ers, domestic workers, home workers, 
and nonprofit employees was the 
avoidance of possibly unproductive 
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Aid to the Permanently and Totally Disabled 


by Puyuuis Hit.* 


The amendments to the Social Security Act enacted in August 
1950 make four major changes in the public assistance provisions 


of the Social Security Act. 


Of these, possibly the most import- 


ant is the addition to the Federal grant-in-aid programs of the 
new category of assistance discussed below—aid for needy 
persons who are permanently and totally disabled. 


HE recent amendments to the 
Social Security Act add a new 
category—aid to the perman- 

ently and totally disabled—to the 
public assistance programs for which 
Federal grants-in-aid can be made to 
the States. The legislation (Public 
Law 734) adds to the Act title XIV, 
effective October 1, 1950, under which 
the Federal Government will partici- 
pate in payments made by the States 
to aid needy persons who are at least 
18 years of age and who have serious 
physical or mental handicaps. As a 
result, financial assistance for such 
persons, as well as medical and reme- 
dial care, will become more generally 
available throughout the United 
States in the months immediately 
ahead. 

Like the other three programs—old- 
age assistance, aid to the blind, and 
aid to dependent children—the in- 
dividual programs of aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled will be 
State-initiated and State-adminis- 
tered. Federal funds will be available 
to each State, upon approval of its 
plan, on the same basis as for the 
programs of old-age assistance and 
aid to the blind; that is, the Federal 
Government will meet the cost of 
three-fourths of the first $20 of the 
State’s average monthly payment, 
plus one-half the remainder within 
individual maximums of $50. The 
Federal Government will also meet 
one-half the administrative costs. 
For the operation of the new program 
during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1951, Congress authorized the ap- 
propriation of $50 million. 

Proposals that the Federal Govern- 
ment take some responsibility for fi- 


*Office of the Director, Bureau of Public 
Assistance. 
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nancial help to disabled persons were 
discussed at some length and in much 
detail by the congressional commit- 
tees before the enactment of the 1950 
amendments. Many of the proposals 
would have expanded the old-age and 
survivors insurance program so that 
insurance benefits would be paid to 
disabled workers. In the version of 
the bill (H. R. 6000) approved by the 
House in October 1949, there were 
provisions for both disability insur- 
ance and for grants-in-aid to the 
States for a program of disability as- 
sistance. This proposal would have 
established for the fleld of disability 
protection a complementary relation- 
ship similar to that existing between 
old-age and survivors insurance and 
old-age assistance. 

In proposing grants-in-aid for an 
assistance program for the disabled 
the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee said: 


Some of the most acute economic dis- 
tress in the Nation is among needy 
persons under age 65 who have dis- 
abilities other than blindness that 
prevent self-support. These unfor- 
tunate individuals should be able to 
get public assistance with Federal 
help, just as needy persons who are 
blind or suffering from the infirmities 
of old age are provided aid. ... In 
many States these individuals are now 
receiving public assistance at a lower 
standard than the needy aged and 
blind. Federal participation in as- 
sistance to the permanently and to- 
tally disabled should result in more 
adequate assistance to this group of 
needy individuals.’ 


The bill as adopted by the Senate 
made no provision for the disabled— 


1House Report No. 1800 to accompany 
H. R. 6000 (81st Cong., 1st sess.), p. 53. 


either under insurance or under a 
grant-in-aid program. 

During the legislative sessions, pro- 
posals were made that any new grant- 
in-aid program cover general assist- 
ance or, alternatively, embody a 
broader concept of disability than the 
term “permanent and total disability” 
would permit. These ‘proposals, as 
well as the proposal for disability in- 
surance, were rejected, and the bill as 
reported by the Conference Commit- 
tee provided an assistance program 
for the permanently and totally dis- 
abled. 


Adequate Program for the 
Disabled 


If it is logical to provide through 
social insurance some financial secu- 
rity to the American people against 
the hazards of old age, death, and un- 
employment, then it is equally sound 
to provide through ‘social insurance 
for the risk of disability. ‘The new 
assistance program is no’ substitute 
for a disability insurance program 
financed in part by the worker’s own 
contributions. To provide some secu- 
rity against the risk of disability for 
the population as a whole requires an 
insurance program and an assistance 
program, as there are for old age. 
The assistance program would then be 
a supplementary program, offering 
financial help to the disabled who had 
never been in the working force, who 
had worked too short a time, or who 
for other reasons could not qualify, 
and to those whose income, including 
the insurance benefits; would be too 
small to permit them ‘to secure the 
necessities of life. A particular group 
whose occupation is not classified as 
gainful employment and who would 
therefore be outside an insurance 
program is made up of the housewives. 
Their regular job is homemaking, and 
a permanent impairment may prevent 
them from carrying on the activities 
necessary to that particular job. An 
assistance program would be the ave- 
nue through which those homemakers 
who are disabled and needy would get 
help. 
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Nor does the new program provide 
a substitute for a general assistance 
program. Federal grants-in-aid will 
not help the States to finance assist- 
ance to needy persons who are unem- 
ployed and who are suffering from a 
disease or loss that is not permanent 
in nature, or to handicapped persons 
who are temporarily unemployed. 
Congress did not intend, however, 
that the new program should be lim- 
ited to those who are completely 
helpless. This was indicated by the 
statement of the Joint Conference 
Committee that, “although assistance 
would be confined to those who are 
permanently and totally disabled, it 
is recognized that with proper train- 
ing, some of the individuals aided 
possibly could be returned to a con- 
dition of self-support.” * 

This statement of the Committee is 
important because the concept of 
permanent and total disability is 
psychologically laden with unfor- 
tunate connotations, both for the 
individuals who must be so designated 
and for the public at large. The 
term can and does signify to many 
persons a group who can do nothing 
for themselves and who are there- 
fore no longer effective members of 
society; for them, therefore, no serv- 
ice other than provision of mere sub- 
sistence needs is considered necessary. 
To persons who think this way, the 
new program can appear to be a dead 
end. Each State must meet a real 
challenge if this idea of the new pro- 
gram and of the people whom it was 
created to serve is not to prevail. The 
kind of legislation that a State enacts, 
the policies and procedures that are 
established by the public assistance 
agency to carry out the legislative in- 
tent, and the quality of services given 
by the staff will determine the pro- 
gram’s success. 


Federal Standards 


As in the other three State-Federal 
assistance programs, the States are 
responsible for initiating their own 
programs of aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled. Each State that 
chooses to administer a program un- 
der title XIV will name the State 


? House Report No. 2771 to accompany 
H. R. 6000 (81st Cong., 2d sess.), p. 119. 
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agency that will be responsible for 
this program. In most States the 
welfare department is now responsible 
for the other three assistance cate- 
gories; it will probably also have re- 
sponsibility for aid to the disabled. 

For the new program the States will 
submit plans that, to be approved, 
must include certain basic provisions 
similar to those required in the other 
assistance programs: 

(1) The plan shall be in effect in all 
political subdivisions of the State, 
and, if administered by them, be man- 
datory upon them. 

(2) The State shall participate 
financially. 

(3) A single State agency shall be 
established or designated to admin- 
ister the plan or to supervise its ad- 
ministration. 

(4) Any individual whose claim for 
assistance is denied or is not acted 
upon with reasonable promptness 
shall be granted an opportunity for a 
fair hearing before the State agency. 

(5) The program shall be adminis- 
tered according to such methods 
(including methods relating to the 
establishment and maintenance of 
personnel standards on a merit basis) 
as are found by the Federal Security 
Administrator to be necessary for 
proper and efficient operation of the 
plan. 

(6) The State agency shall make 
reports on the program in such form 
and containing such information as 
the Administrator may from time to 
time require, and it shall comply with 
the provisions that the Administra- 
tor may from time to time find neces- 
sary to assure the correctness and 
verification of such reports. 

(7) The State agency shall, in de- 
termining need, take into considera- 
tion any other income and resources 
of individuals claiming assistance. 

(8) Safeguards shall be developed 
to restrict the use or disclosure of 
information concerning applicants 
and recipients to purposes directly 
connected with the administration of 
the plan. 

(9) No aid shall be furnished to any 
individual while he is receiving old- 
age assistance, aid to dependent chil- 
dren, or aid to the blind. 

(10) All individuals wishing to 
make application for assistance shall 
have an opportunity to do so, and 





assistance shall be furnished with 
reasonable promptness to all eligible 
individuals. 

(11) Assistance shall be provided 
in the form of money payments to or 
medical care in behalf of needy in- 
dividuals; the assistance may also 
take the form of any type of remedia] 
care recognized under State law. 

The States do not have to impose 
any residence or citizenship require- 
ment as a condition of eligibility. If 
a State does set up qualifying condi- 
tions of this sort, it may not require 
for residence more than 5 out of the 
last 9 years, and it may not exclude, in 
a citizenship requirement, any citi- 
zen of the United States. 


Definition of Disability 


In the other assistance programs, 
States have already worked with cer- 
tain eligibility requirements, such as 
age and residence, with the result that 
definitions have been made, policies 
established, and procedures developed. 
These requirements, when applied to 
the new category, will be handled with 
considerable ease and facility. The 
eligibility requirement of permanent 
and total disability, however, is a new 
factor in assistance administration. 
It is one for which definition is not 
easy, for which determination is com- 
plex, and for which professional skills 
in addition to those of social workers 
are necessary. Medical findings will 
be a necessity in and basic to any 
determination of permanent and total 
disability. As a result, State welfare 
agencies administering the new cat- 
egory will have to have the services of 
medical personnel. 

The new eligibility factor of per- 
manent and total disability is com- 
plex, especially if the program is not 
to be restricted to the completely 
helpless. Congress did not require 
this limitation. Accordingly, the 
Social Security Administration has 
developed for the guidance of the 
States an interpretation of the Fed- 
eral law that does not require a State 
program to be so limited. The Ad- 
ministration has said that ‘“perma- 
nently and totally disabled’’ means 
that the individual has some physical 
or mental impairment, disease, or loss 
that substantially precludes him from 
engaging in useful occupations within 
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his competence, such as holding a job 
or homemaking. It has suggested 
that the disability factor be consid- 
ered as consisting of two parts—one 
dependent on medical findings and 
one on a social study of the individual 
and his ability to carry out his respon- 
sibilities as, for example, wage earner 
or homemaker. 

The word “permanently” has been 
interpreted to refer to the nature of 
the physiological or anatomical im- 
pairment that is present and verifi- 
able by medical findings. An impair- 
ment may exist from birth; it may 
result from an accident; it may be 
acquired during the lifetime of the 
individual. It may be static or pro- 
gressive; it may exist singly, or there 
can be more than one; it can be 
hidden or obvious. Some impairments 
are temporary, others are permanent. 
To be “permanent” the impairment 
must be a condition likely to continue 
throughout the remaining lifetime of 
the individual and not likely to im- 
prove or disappear spontaneously. 
Any condition that the medical pro- 
fession thinks is not likely to respond 
to known treatment may be consid- 
ered “permanent”; furthermore, any 
condition likely to remain static or to 
become worse unless certain thera- 
peutic measures are carried out may 
be deemed to be permanent so long 
as treatment is unavailable or inadvis- 
able. 

“Permanence” does not rule out the 
possibility of vocational rehabilitation 
or even of recovery from. the impair- 
ment. Doctors know that individuals 
will sometimes respond favorably to 
treatment after an unfavorable prog- 
nosis or after the disabling condition 
becomes arrested. The advances in 
medical treatment that will come with 
new methods and new medication may 
change a “permanent” condition, but 
pending the actual physical improve- 
ment the condition is “permanent” as 
far as eligibility for assistance is con- 
cerned. To define the term as “ever- 
lasting” or “unchangeable” would be 
to restrict unduly the number of per- 
sons who can qualify for help. The 
medical profession will have respon- 
sibility for providing the agency with 
information from which a decision 
can be made about the presence of 
the impairment and its permanent 
nature, 
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The use of the term “totally” in- 
volves consideration of certain evi- 
dence in addition to that drawn from 
medical findings. The time factor 
that is attached to “permanently” 
does not enter into the definition of 
“totally.” The latter relates to the 
question of what the disabled person 
can do in the light of his impairment 
and his training. 

On the social worker will rest re- 
sponsibility for securing information 
that, together with the medical re- 
ports, will give a basis for a decision 
about the totality of the disability. 
Such data as the individual’s age, his 
education, his training, his work his- 
tory, the essential activities required 
in the home or on the job, his living 
and working conditions, his capacities 
and skills, his interests, and the ex- 
tent to which he has adjusted to his 
impairment—all become important if 
a fair decision is to be made. 

Society expects adults to take care 
of themselves and of their families. 
For most people, this means working 
in gainful employment and/or taking 
care of a home and children. To 
function in any capacity, an individ- 
ual must be able to carry out certain 
activities. In the physical sense, an 
individual is expected to walk, stand, 
lift, see, smell, hear, touch, talk, ad- 
just to heat and cold, and so on; 
mentally, he is expected, among other 
things, to learn, to remember, and to 
act purposefully and with reasonably 
good judgment; emotionally, he is ex- 
pected to adjust to strains, tensions, 
and the various vicissitudes of life. It 
is therefore important to determine 
not only the kind of activities that are 
necessary to his role as an employable 
person or as a homemaker but also to 
what extent he can engage in essen- 
tial activities in the light of the dis- 
ability. 

The test of total disability for any 
work must include a consideration of 
the individual’s competency to per- 
form. For example, two incividuals 
become badly crippled below the waist 
as a result of poliomyelitis. Before 
this illness, one with little education 
had always worked as a laborer; 
the other, with a business school edu- 
cation, had been a teller in a bank. 
In both instances the medical evi- 
dence indicates permanent disability, 
with only sedentary work possible. 


There are no sedentary jobs in the 
community within the competency of 
the laborer to perform, and a deter- 
mination of permanent and total dis- 
ability is made. The social informa- 
tion also indicates that he wishes 
to learn a new line of work that he 
can do in spite of his handicap. He 
would be referred to the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Agency, which would 
work with him to develop his capacity 
for employment. The second man, 
on the other hand, although he no 
longer can stand to carry on his work 
as a teller, has competency as a book- 
keeper, and work of this kind exists in 
his community. If he is unable to 
secure a bookkeeping job because 
there is no job available to him, the 
problem would be one of unemploy- 
ment rather than total disability. He 
would not be eligible for aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled. If 
his resources were inadequate for his 
needs, he could qualify for assistance 
under a general assistance program 
offering help to the needy unemployed 
if the State or locality had such a 
program. 


Recommendations for State 
Standards 

Within the limits of the provisions 
of the Social Security Act, each State 
will have to make its own definition 
of permanent and total disability. As 
has already been pointed out, the 
most restrictive definition would cov- 
er only those individuals who are 
completely helpless, as determined by 
medical evidence alone. The Social 
Security Administration does not re- 
quire or recommend that the States 
use such a restrictive definition. 
Whatever the definition is, the Social 
Security Administration recommends 
that the law should give the State 
agency the authority to work out the 
details concerning the scope of the 
eligibility factor of permanent and 
total disability rather than write the 
details of a definition into the law. 
If this procedure is followed, the 
State agency can work out the bound- 
aries of the program within: its 
known resources of funds and skilled 
staff. 

As regards acceptance of medical 
treatment the Social Security Admin- 
istration believes that under - public 
assistance, as under workmen’s com- 
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pensation and insurance contracts, no 
individual should be required to take 
treatment unless the treatment can 
be demonstrated to be such that a 
“reasonably prudent man” would ac- 
cept it. This principle has been 
established in many legal precedents 
in workmen’s compensation and other 
fields. Under this principle, certain 
factors come into consideration: 
whether the individual. is unreason- 
able in his attitude toward treatment 
and if so, how unreasonable; whether 
his refusal endangers the lives of 
others; whether religious scruples 
enter into the picture; whether there 
is a chance that he would lose through 
treatment—for example, the near 
blind person who may actually lose 
what remaining vision he has through 
operative procedures; and whether 
real fear exists. It is not possible 
to establish genuine patient-physician 
relationships when disabled people 
reject treatment that has been rec- 
ommended. For that reason, doctors 
are loath to undertake treatment in 
such cases. In many instances, the 
successful outcome of treatment is 
known to depend in large measure on 
the patient’s participation in his own 
recovery. 

If the States do impose the accept- 
ance of medical treatment as an eligi- 
bility requirement, the responsibility 
for deciding about any individual case 
should rest with the agency’s medical 
staff. Any decision about this aspect 
of eligibility would, like others, be sub- 
ject to the fair hearing process, and 
the agency must consider all evidence, 
including that of doctors brought in 
by the individual, as to whether an 
objective criterion, such as the test 
of a “reasonably prudent man,” has 
been satisfied. Full opportunities to 
secure treatment and to use all help 
the agency can command for retrain- 
ing should be offered to all persons 
receiving aid. 


Role of Assistance Programs 


In public assistance, the primary 
task of the agency is to provide assist- 
ance. This does not mean that the 
agency will not do whatever it can to 
encourage an individual to better his 
condition through his own efforts and 
to help him secure services necessary 
to achieve this end through whatever 
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resources there are, both within and 
outside the agency. The extent of 
service—apart from that which is 
given in helping a person to establish 
initial and continuing eligibility, to 
understand his rights and obligations 
under a program, and to know about 
other services within the agency— 
varies from agency to agency both 
within a State and between States. 

With the increased old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits and extended 
coverage provided by the 1950 amend- 
ments, it is expected that the insur- 
ance program will more and more 
take its proper role as the major de- 
fense against loss of income resulting 
from retirement or death. At the 
same time, barring unforeseen eco- 
nomic changes, the assistance pro- 
grams should begin to stabilize, and 
the steadily increasing loads and 
mounting expenditures that have been 
characteristic of the programs since 
the war should level off. As assist- 
ance administration is relieved of the 
strain of dealing with ever-growing 
case loads and expenditures, it can 
turn its attention to expanding the 
welfare services and improving their 
quality. The assistance programs 
should help persons meet their partic- 
ular exigencies in such a way that 
they will be able to resume making 
their own way without aid. The pro- 
grams should also be able to help peo- 
ple use the resources available in the 
community and State so that they can 
carry out the plans for their own 
rehabilitation and increase their abil- 
ity to meet and deal with their own 
social and personal problems. If the 
agencies can give this kind of service 
they will come closer to a realization 
of their potentialities and goals. 

This potential development is em- 
phasized in the new program. It ap- 
pears evident that Congress expects 
that public assistance agencies will 
work toward and for additional serv- 
ices for the permanently and totally 
disabled. The House Ways and Means 
Committee said: 


With the authorization for an as- 
sistance program to cover this group 
it is believed that the State public 
assistance agencies will. work even 
more closely than before with State 
rehabilitation agencies in developing 
policies which will assure that every 
individual for whom vocational re- 


habilitation is feasible will have an 
opportunity to be rehabilitated. To 
the extent that such efforts are suc. 
cessful the assistance rolls will be 
lowered:? 


The report of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance also makes this point, 


... The problem is not limited to 
the feasibility of providing income or 
pensions merely to maintain disabled 
workers. At least of equal signifi- 
cance is the need for assuring fullest 
use of rehabilitation facilities so that 
disabled persons may be returned to 
gainful work, whenever this is pos- 
sible.* 


Staff Development 


If assistance agencies are to meet 
the responsibility placed upon them 
to offer services to the disabled, action 
on two fronts seems essential—the 
agency must equip itself to better pro- 
vide the services that are appropriate 
to it, and it must coordinate its serv- 
ices with those of other agencies and 
utilize the services of those other 
agencies. Basic to any attempt to 
equip itself will be the employment of 
technical staff, especially medical 
staff and trained social workers. In- 
creased expenditures for administra- 
tion will therefore be necessary. To 
attract and retain well-qualified per- 
sonnel in these jobs, salary schedules 
may have to be revised; staff develop- 
ment programs may have to be 
stepped up and strengthened to de- 
velop more fully the skills of the reg- 
ular workers; agencies may have to 
expand their programs covering edu- 
cational leave so that they will have 
a larger proportion of staff with pro- 
fessional training. Steps to increase 
the competency of staff—administra- 
tors, supervisors, specialists, and 
practitioners—are now more impor- 
tant than ever. 


Cooperation With Other 
Agencies 


Any assistance agency that has as 
its goal the restoration of a disabled 
person to the fullest physical, mental, 
social, vocational, and economic use- 
fulness of which he is capable will 


* House Report No. 2771, p. 119. 


*Senate Report No. 1669 to accompany 
H. R. 6000 (81st Cong., 2d sess.), p. 3. 
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need to develop cooperative relation- 
ships with many other agencies. 
Particularly important to the rehabil- 
itation of the permanently and 
totally disabled are the services of 
State and local health agencies, em- 
ployment offices, and all agencies that 
have facilities for the education and 
training of adults. So often success- 
ful treatment depends not only on 
medical care but on the availability 
of other services, many of which are 
not ordinarily included with medical 
care. 

The State welfare and assistance 
agencies will be establishing new and 
closer relationships with these other 
agencies to secure advice about the 
ways individuals can be served by 
their programs. Health agencies, for 
example, can help in securing facili- 
ties for examinations, in obtaining 
staff to review the medical findings, 
in recommending medical and surgi- 
cal treatment, and in evaluating the 
services needed by a particular indi- 
vidual in his rehabilitation. 

The vocational rehabilitation agen- 
cies offer services of wide scope, di- 
rected toward the return to and place- 
ment in jobs of those who are physi- 
cally and mentally disabled. Here 
again there will need to be the closest 
of cooperative relationships to better 
serve the individuals in whom the 
two agencies have a common interest 
and for whom they share a common 
concern. There can be a joint selec- 
tion of individuals for rehabilitation 
services, joint evaluation of the indi- 
vidual’s capacities and the medical 
findings, and joint planning for the 
necessary financial assistance and 
medical care. 
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Employment service offices can help 
assistance agencies to know more 
about the kind of work handicapped 
people can do and the possibilities for 
their placement in their own commu- 
nity. 

In every State there will be other 
agencies—private as well as public— 
whose interests will include the reha- 
bilitation of the disabled and whose 
cooperation can be sought to the end 
that facilities already established are 
used to the maximum in the attain- 
ment of common objectives. 


State Action 


It is too early to know which States 
will request Federal funds to put pro- 
gracns in the new category into opera- 
tion during the present fiscal year. 
Unofficial estimates indicate that 44 
States hope to establish such pro- 
grams within this period—the major- 
ity before January 1, 1951. Some 
States believe they must secure au- 
thorization and funds for the pro- 
gram through new legislation. State 
legislatures at their approaching ses- 
sions will probably consider necessary 
action. Other States that have a 
broad general assistance law expect to 
use this law as a legal basis for the 
new category, with payments author- 
ized and made as aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled even 
though the State funds come from a 
general assistance appropriation. 

Federal funds cannot be granted 
for expenditures made before October 
1, 1950, the effective date of the leg- 
islation, or before a State’s plan is offi- 
cially approved. Federal financial 
participation is possible, however, for 
expenditures made under the plan, as 


approved, in the quarter in which the 
State submits the plan; Federal funds 
are also available for administrative 
expenses incurred during the quarter 
in preparing and putting the plan - 
into operation. 

It is thought that some States, in 
order to get the program going as soon 
as possible, will make payments under 
the program before their plans receive 
official approval. Many of the indi- 
viduals receiving general assistance 
are known to be disabled, and some 
are completely helpless. By using 
medical information already available 
and criteria that create strong pre- 
sumptions of permanent and total dis- 
ability, some agencies believe they 
can move to segregate a group for dis- 
ability assistance payments, with the 
final determination of the disability 
requirement made within the follow- 
ing weeks. If such payments are to 
be matched by Federal funds, all the 
eligibility requirements applied in 
each case will have to be within the 
scope of the approved plan; the ex- 
istence of the disability will have to 
be substantiated by the medical and 
social data, with the determination 
made by the specialized staff serving 
the agency for this specific purpose. 

As of November 28, six complete 
plans and parts of several others were 
under review in the Bureau of Public 
Assistance. Alabama’s plan has been 
approved; it was the first State to re- 
ceive Federal funds to help finance 
its program of aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled. The State agen- 
cies and the Federal agency are mov- 
ing ahead quickly to meet the needs 
of the people for whom Congress 
established this new category. 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Employers, Workers, and 
Wages, April-June 1950 


The expansion in economic activity 
that took place during the second 
quarter of 1950 was reflected in 
increases in the estimated number of 
workers and amount of wages in the 
period April—June 1950. For the first 
time since October-December 1948 the 
total number of workers in covered 
industries—estimated at 40 million in 
April-June 1950—exceeded the num- 
ber in the corresponding quarter of 
the preceding year; and for the first 
time since July-September 1948 the 
number of workers with taxable 
wages—estimated at 39.5 million— 
showed no decline from the corre- 
sponding quarter of the preceding 
year. This reversal in trend was 
chiefly the result of employment 
gains in manufacturing and con- 
struction. 

Average taxable wages and average 
wages in covered industry, estimated 
at $608 and $650, respectively, were 
6 percent and 5 percent higher than 
in the corresponding quarter of 1949 
as a result of increases both in aver- 
age hourly earnings and in the aver- 
age number of hours worked each 
week. ._The operation of the $3,000 
limitation on taxable wages, however, 
caused average taxable wages to de- 
cline 2 percent from the first to the 
second quarter cf 1950, although the 
average wage per worker in covered 
industry rose slightly. 

During the second quarter of 1950, 
an estimated 2.8 million employers 
reported payment of taxable wages— 
3.7 percent more than in the second 
quarter of 1949 and 4.9 percent more 
than in the first quarter of 1950. 
This increase, also, reflected improv- 
ing business conditions. 


Amendments to the Civil 
Service Retirement Act 


Two laws dealing with the civil- 
service retirement system were en- 
acted by the Eighty-first Congress in 
its second session. The following brief 
summary gives a general description 
of the new provisions. 
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Public Law 547 changes the pro- 
visions governing the payment of the 


lump-sum death benefit. Previously, 
if the employee had not designated a 
specific beneficiary or beneficiaries, 
the payment was made to the executor 
or administrator of the estate or, if 


Old-age and survivors insurance: Estimated number of employers! and 
workers and estimated amount of wages in covered industries, by specified 


period, 1940-50 
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Workers 
Employers; with tax- |_ 
reporting | able wages 
Year and quarter wages ? during 
(in period ? 
thousands) (in 
| thousands) 
| 
ay ey ey oa 2, 500 | 35, 393 
1941__ 2, 646 | 40, 97 
2, 655 46, 363 
(© eg SE app coe alls te 2, 394 47, 656 
Sa ee ee eee J 2, 469 46, 296 
RE eS eee | 2, 614 46, 392 
1946__ } 3,017 | 48, 845 
| SRP NN | 3,246 | 48, 908 
1948 3,208 | 49, 100 
PS Te aE 3,310 | 47, 500 
1943 | | 
January-March__........_-| 1,971 36, 537 
April-June-._.......--..-- 2, 008 37, 483 | 
July-September........-...| 1,998 | 37, 682 
October-December. -__- --- 2,001 | 36, 016 | 
i 
1944 
January-March..........-- 2,010 36, 326 
pg ah Papa os 2, 048 | 36, 893 
July-September __........-- 2, 038 | 37, 301 
October-December -.---.-- 2, 039 | 35, 629 
1945 
' 
January-March..._.__..- : 2,076 | 35, 855 | 
April-June___..........-. 2, 149 35, 854 | 
July-September........._- 2,176 35, 684 | 
October-December -_-_- -- 2, 199 | 33, 598 | 
1946 
January-March. _._.._....- 2, 287 36, 038 


055 


a SS eee eee 2, 416 38, 





| 


July-September. __-___-_- ‘ 2, 478 | 39, 670 
October-December-__-_-. --- 2, 513 | 37, 945 
1947 

| 
January-March ____.._.-- 2, 509 38, 765 
pi) eee ee ae 2, 587 39, 801 
July-September 2,617 | 40, 255 
October-December 2, 609 | 37, 448 
1948 
January-March.--__.__-- 2, 588 39, 560 
Ave Fume..: isc... ...- 2, 690 40, 245 
July-September as . 2, 681 40, 585 
October-December. .---_- -- 2, 661 | 36, 790 
i 
1949 | 
January-March 4.._....._-- 2, 639 | 38, 500 
Aprib-oame*...........66-4: 2, 700 39, 500 | 
July-September 4.._..._- | 2, 710 38, 900 
October-December ¢__ _ __- 2, 720 35, 400 
1950 
January-March 4___....._-- | 2, 670 38, 000 
April-June 4_. 2, 800 39, 500 





1 Number corresponds to number of employer 
returns. A return may relate to more than | estab- 
lishment if emplcyer operates several separate estab- 
lishments but reports for concern as a whole. 

2 Quarterly and annual data for 1937-39 were 
presented in the Bulletin for Feb. 1947, p. 31; quar- 
terly data for 1940 were presented in the Bulletin 














s All Total payrolls in 
axe 2 ages 2 Y 
Taxable wages | workers | covered industries 3 
| employed | 
in covered 
} | industries 
Total | Average during Total Average 
(in per period? | (in | oe 
millions) | worker | (in | millions) | worker 
thousands) | 
ns aba 72 hee Ae 
$32, 974 | $932 | 35,393 | $35,668 | $1, 008 
41. 848 1,021} 40,976) 45.463} 110 
52, 939 1, 142 | 46,363 | 58, 219 | 1, 256 
62, 423 1, 310 | 47,656 | 69,653 | 1, 462 
64,426 | 1, 392 | 46,296 | 73,349} 1,584 
62,045 | 1,357 46,392 | 71, 560 | 1, 543 
69, 088 1414 48,845 | 79,260| 11623 
78, 372 1, 602 48,908 | 92, 449 1, 890 
84, 122 1,713 49,100 | 102, 255 2, 083 
82,076 | 1,728 | 47,500 | 100, 252 / 2m 
| | | | 
15, 462 423 36,537 | 15, 760 | 431 
16, 561 442 | 37,557 | 17, 400 | 463 
15, 838 | 420 | 38, 057 17, 498 | 460 
14, 562 404 | 37, 593 18, 995 | 505 
pssko assfrsoe 2 
| } 
17, 362 478 | 36,326 | 17,696 | 487 
17, 284 468} 36,902 | 18, 185 | 492 
16, 243 435 | 37, 752 18, 359 486 
13, 537 | _ 380 | 37, 789 19, 109 | 506 
17, 874 499 | 35, 855 18, 262 509 
17, 541 489 | 35,949 | 18, 558 516 
14, 982 420 | 36,285 | 17,261 | 476 
12, 548 373 | 35, 973 | 17, 478 436 
16, 840 467 36,038 | 17,397 | 483 
17, 845 469 38,153 | 19,079 | 500 
7, 709 446 40, 228 20, 222 | 503 
16, 694 440 | 39,930 | 22, 562 | 565 
| 
20, 805 | 537 | 38,785 | 21, 497 | 555 
20, 655 519 40,175 | 22, 245 554 
19, 555 486 | 41,155 | 23,035 | 560 
17, 357 463 40, 748 | 25, 672 630 
23, 080 583 | 39, 560 23, 923 605 
22, 708 | 564 40,524 | 24, 668 609 
21" 150 521| 41.675 | 25,700 617 
17, 184 467 | 40, 863 27, 964 684 
| | 
23, 376 607 | 38, 500 24, 252 630 
22, 600 572 | 39, 800 24, 600 618 
20, 300 522 40, 100 25, 100 626 
15, 800 446 39, 700 26, 300 662 
23, 600 621 38, 000 24, 500 645 
24, 000 608 40, 000 26, 000 650 


for Aug. 1947, p. 30; quarterly data for 1941 and 1942 
were presented in the Bulletin for Feb. 1948, p. 31. 
3A description of these series and quarterly data 
for 1940 were presented in the Bulletin for Aug. 1947, 
p. 30; quarterly data for 1941 and 1942 were presented 
in the Bulletin for Feb. 1948, p. 31, 
4 Preliminary. 
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there were no such individual, to 
whomever the Commission deemed to 
be legally entitled thereto. Under the 
amendments, if a beneficiary is not 
designated, a definite order of payees 
is established—widow or widower, 
children, parents, and, in the absence 
of any of these, the executor or ad- 
ministrator of the employee’s estate; 
in the absence of any of these speci- 
fied survivors and if no executor or 
administrator has been named, pay- 
ment is made to the next of kin as 
determined by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. This amendment will result 
in considerable administrative sav- 
ings, as well as convenience for em- 
ployees, by doing away with the neces- 
sity for a written designation of bene- 
ficiary in a vast majority of the cases 
in which the spouse would be the 
beneficiary desired. 

Public Law 601 increases the benefit 
for employees who had retired before 
April 1948. Under the 1948 amend- 
ments, such individuals—instead of 
having their benefits recomputed un- 
der the new formula—were permitted 
to choose between (a) an increase of 
25 percent or $25 a month, whichever 
was smaller, in the annuity computed 
under the earlier law; and (b) the 
same annuity, but with a survivor an- 
nuity for the spouse amounting to 50 
percent of the employee’s annuity 
computed under the previous law or 
$50 a month, whichever was smaller. 

The 1950 amendment provides that, 
effective September 1950, such retired 
individuals shall receive, regardless 
of their 1948 choice, both survivor 
protection and the increase in their 
own benefits. Thus for annuitants 
who had elected the survivor option, 
the annuity payable to them is in- 
creased, while for those who had 
elected the option of a larger annuity, 
survivor protection is now in exist- 
ence. For individuals in the latter 
category who died after April 30, 1948, 
survivor benefits are payable to the 
surviving spouse, beginning Septem- 
ber 1950. 


Economic Status of Aged 
Persons and of Dependent 
Children 


To meet requests from congres- 
sional committees and the general 


Bulletin, December 1950 


public for information on the eco- 
nomic status of the aged and other 
special population groups, the Social 
Security Administration periodically 
prepares estimates of the number of 
aged persons, widows, and orphans 
with income from known sources. 
Such data have been found useful for 
program planning and for other pur- 
poses. 

Tables 1 and 2 present estimates of 
the number of aged persons, widows, 
and paternal orphans in the popula- 
tion in June 1950, as well as the num- 
ber with income from employment, 
social insurance and related pro- 
grams, and public assistance. Sim- 
ilar estimates for December 1940, De- 
cember 1945, and December 1949 ap- 
peared in the BuLLETIN for June 1950. 

Little is known concerning the num- 
ber of persons in each of these three 
groups with no money income or con- 
cerning the number with income from 
sources not listed, such as industrial 
pensions, insurance or annuity con- 
tracts, dividends, interest, or rents. 
How many are living in whole or part 
on the sale of assets or withdrawals 


Table 1.—Estimated number of per- 
sons aged 65 years and over, receiving 
income from specified source, June 
1950 

{In millions] 
Number of persons 








Source of income ‘ages sam; Ss ies + 
| Total | Men |Women 

Total population aged | 

65 and over !.........-| 11.6] 5.5 | 6.1 
Employment -| 8.7) 2.3 | 1.4 
Earners ae 2.9); 23 .5 
Wives of earners | 30 ts. P) 
Social insurance and related 

programs 
Old-age and survivors in- | | | 

surance ‘ | 2.1 1.2 .9 
Railroad retirement | a 2 1 
Federal civil-service re- 

ET TE a 1 (2) 
Veterans’ program...-_--.-.| 3 ey = 
Other ©. 255. ..... 002. of @1i wel 3 

Old-age assistance. .. 2.8) 13 1.5 
| | 
Includes some persons with no income or with 


income from sources other than those specified. 
Some persons received income from more than one 
of the sources listed. 

2 Less than 50,000. 

3 Beneficiaries of Federal retirement programs 
other than civil service and of State and local govern- 
ment retirement programs, and the wives of male 
beneficiaries of programs other than old-age and 
survivors insurance. 

Sources: Total population and earners from Bureau 
of the Census. Number of persons in receipt of 
payments under social insurance and related pro- 
grams and from old-age assistance, reported by ad- 
ministrative agencies, partly estimated. Number 
of wives of earners aa number of wives of male 
beneficiaries of programs other than old-age and 
survivors insurance estimated from Census data on 
marital status. 


from savings accounts is also un- 
known. Still another area in which 
information is generally lacking is the 
extent to which persons received in- 
come from two or more of the sources 
listed in the tables or from one or 
more of such sources plus one or more 
of the unlisted sources. 

The tables do not throw any light, 
either, on the income distribution of 
the aged and of dependent survivors. 
Program operations yield data on size 
of payments, but many social insur- 
ance beneficiaries and public assist- 
ance recipients have other sources of 
income in addition. Surveys suggest 
that in general the larger the aged 
person’s or survivor’s income, the 
larger is the number of sources from 
which it is derived. The retired 
worker with earnings high enough to 
qualify him for a relatively large re- 
tirement benefit is also likely to have 
accumulated assets furnishing him 
with additional income. The ‘same 
generalization may be made about the 
survivors of workers with high earn- 
ings. 


Table 2.—Estimated number of chil- 
dren under age 18 with father dead, 
and of widows under age 65, receiv- 
ing income from specified source, 
June 1950 

















In millions] 
Widows under 
age 652 
Sur- 
el fw 
. , chil- ith 1 
Source of income dren pi m ore 
under chil- 
age 181 Tt@l) Gren 
under 
age 18 
Total in population 3___- 2.0 3.4 0.6 
Employment..............- | 1.8 3 
Social insurance and related 

i ees 
Old-age and survivors in- 

Gupemeeci<c..<- ...1-185.3- -6 -2 -2 
Veterans’ program ____.... i .4 1 
Gener? l ccs... dba : (5) (5) (5) 

Aid to dependent children - - .4 1 














'Ineludes children not living with widowed 
mother. 

2 Excludes widows who have remarried. 

3 Includes some persons with no income or with 
income from sources other than those s 4 
Some persons received income from more than one 
of the sources listed. 

4 Railroad and Federal civil-service retirement. 

5 Less than 50,000. 

Sources: Number of widows in population and em- 
ployed persons among widows and survivor children 
under age 18, estimated from Census Bureau data. 
Number of survivor children under 18 based on 
October 1949 estimate prepared by Division of the 
Actuary, Social Security Administration. Number 
of persons in receipt of payments under social in- 
surance and related programs and from aid to de- 
pendent children, reported by. administrative 
agencies, partly estimated. 
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Workmen’s Compensation 
Paymients, 1949 

Compensation payments and medi- 
cal benefits under workmen’s com- 
pensation programs continued to rise 
in 1949 but at a slower rate than in 


the past few years. In contrast to in- 


creases of at least 10 percent for each 
of the two preceding years, the 1949 
total of $570 million is only 6 percent 
more than the 1948 total. 

The slackening in the rate of in- 
crease is explained by a drop in work 
injuries, Although data are not avail- 


Estimates of workmen’s compensation payments, by State and type of 
insurance, 1948 and 1949 ! 


{In thousands] 







































































1948 1949 Percent- 
caaesamanell abel age 
f — 
Insurance nsurance in tota 
State losses "| fund | insur- losses | fund | insur- | _P9¥- 
id by ; . paid by ments 
Total | P® “ dis- ance Total ~ dis- ance ’ 
private | purse- ave private | purse. pay- 1949 
insurance) ments # | ments insurance) ments | ments «| ‘om 
carriers ? - . carriers ? 1948 
oo 
CII 5 aisoriepbaictbons $537, 202 | $334,699 |$122, 941 |$79, 562 |$570, 335 | $353, 279 |$134, 466 |$82, 590 +6. 2 
pe ere 2, 587 a eee eee 520 2, 659 oo 530 +2.8 
Scenic ntasin 7, 450 68 7, 297 85 8, 218 118 8, 000 100 +10.3 
Arkansas__ 3, 149 2, 519 ek 630 3, 501 2, 801 ga - au 7 +11.2 
California 50, 536 33, 999 11, 537 5, 000 52, 672 35, 302 12, 570 4, 800 +4.2 
Colorado--___- a 956 995 1, 411 550 3, 154 1, 003 1, 651 500 +6. 7 
Connecticut--_-~-_...-- 9, 244 8,320 j....... 924 9, 438 Be deni acens 940 2.1 
Delaware. -_......---- 627 re sacar 100 670 a BE 110 +6.9 
District of Columbia. 1, 972 by ae eres 156 OO 4 » - 246 iL ised 190 +15. 6 
a icipehite dag cieiintns 6, 402 “  & eee 452 6, 815 2 ea 480 +6. 5 
teTETETa A +54 3, 601 GME has ocd 440 3, 52S Paws 470 +5.7 
) ee SS ee 1, 822 1, 022 450 | 350 1, 920 1, 055 515 350 +5.4 
| RS ERAS 30, 219 _ &. sao | 6,909 29, 941 , | 8 eres ae 6, 390 —0.9 
ee 563 oc | eae 1, 370 8, 694 UE To ciasciuednouente 1, 390 4+-1.5 
an tick 3, 961 6: ts SRS 7 4,192 {ee ee 840 +5.8 
Se 3, 682 4 ae 890 3, 682 > | See 890 0 
Kentucky -.......--- 6, 242 S908 4.5....2 2, 440 6, 508 { 7; =e 2, 400 +4.3 
Louisiana__.-..---.-- 9, 139 >) ee 1, 460 9, 915 oS See 1, 580 +8.5 
i sine , 996 Sam 27. 1,854 NS pee 260 —7.1 
Maryland ---_.+....- 6, 379 4,779 528 1, 072 6, 506 4, 815 601 1, 090 +2.0 
M  SSaee 19, 516 <5 Seem 1,77 20, 916 ea 1, 900 +7.2 
Ds a nak 20, 079 12, 185 1, 204 6, 690 20, 007 12, 133 1, 204 6, 670 —0. 
Minnesota._......--- 8, 680 1, 606 9, 512 me 3 ae ee 1, 760 | +9.6 
Mississippi-_- -.-.--.--- 95 Or tascaccus agian 1, 383 fe 200 |+1, 355.8 
. 9, 777 8,017 1, 760 10, 170 8, 270 one, ae +4.0 
eee... 2, 353 543 | 1, 299 511 2, 709 809 1, 400 500 +15. 1 
eee... -3---., 1, 987 1, 902 | 85 2, 178 ft) ee ee 90 +9.6 
thi ceuecce sea 1, 340 2 1, 238 100 1, 571 1 1, 500 70 +17.2 
New Hampshire. --_- 1, 550 oe ).........] 30} 1,546 ny ee 30 =f, 3 
New Jersey --_...----- 27, 200 23, 386 |.........| 3,814 27, 681 . > as 3, 880 +1.8 
New Mexico_..._---- 1, 303 <a etal |} 120 1, 760 Sj a 160 +35. 1 
ke . a 100, 139 63, 320 20, 469 | 16,350 | 112, 051 69, 457 24, 294 | 18,300 +11.9 
North Carolina.-_-___- 5, 791 ee toe on 1, 030 5, 812 a 1, 040 +0. 4 
North Dakota----.-_-- 891 1 06 1....4.+ 1, 060 () = |} ae +19.0 
EE SR 35, 464 2) 30,862 | 4, 600 38, 065 65 | 33,000 5, 000 +7.3 
Oklahoma. .-.....--..- , 998 5, 785 353 860 7, 525 6, 225 400 900 +7.5 
RE Sa 6, 875 772 Cae j....<. : 7, 933 913 SO haw +15, 2 
Pennsylvania... ._--- 28, 907 17, 188 2, 329 9, 390 29, 138 17, 155 2, 523 9, 460 +0.8 
Rhode Island -__.__--- 3, 730 0 SS eee 170 3, 516 9,308 few uve 160 —5.7 
South Carolina-_--__- 3, 933 is 5 Sees r -| 630 3, 968 1, SOC 630 +0.9 
South Dakota --.----- 686 a ee ee | 110 >} ae 130 +16.9 
Tennessee --...._---- 4, 406 3,500 ti. =... 896 4, 721 + || Se 990 +7.1 
EE aS ae 28, 133 96,798 7.22222... onda 30, 437 |) of aaa ee +8, 2 
( SMS See. 1, 657 622 765 270 1, 781 681 800 300 +7.5 
Wermentis..s..-.:.. . - eee, PO 70 $42 ae 80 +12.3 
NR ETER, TESTE 5, 057 7 =a 1, 106 5, 256 ae ae 1, 150 +3.9 
Washington _-_....._- 14, 147 369 13, 278 500 14, 656 357 13, 799 500 +3.6 
West Virginia___..__- 8, 800 8, 382 415 9, 423 13 9, 010 400 +7.1 
Pate 11, 881 9,615 }_.... 2, 266 12, 362 9, 982 }__..- xt: 22 +4.0 
Wyoming.-.......--- 878 f Se lowcoasun 930 ll | See +5.9 
Federal employees...| 13,672 |_--------- | oy ee 14, 210 }s-2.-<.. +3.9 
1 Data for 1949 inary. Calendar-year figures miums and Losses by States of Casualty, Surety and 


except for West Virginia, for Federal employees, and 
for State fund disbursements in Maryland, Mon- 
tana, North Dakota, Oregon, and Utah, for which 
actual or estimated data for fiscal years ended in 
1948 and 1949 were used. Includes benefit payments 

er the men’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act and the Defense Base Compensa- 
tion Act for the States in which such payments are 


made. 
3 Net cash and medical benefits paid by private 


insurance carriers under standard workmen’s com- 
pensation policies. Data from the Spectator: Pre- 
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Miscellaneous Lines, 1949 and 1950 editions. 

? Net cash and medical benefits paid by State 
funds; compiled from State reports (published and 
unpublished) and from the Spectator; estimated for 
some States. 

4 Cash and medical benefits paid by self-insurers, 
plus the value of medical benefits paid by employers 
carrying workmen’s com tion policies that do 
not include the stand medical coverage. Esti- 
mated from available State data. 

5 Less than $500. 





able on the total number of com- 
pensable accidents, preliminary esti. 
mates made by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics indicate that fewer workers 
were injured in on-the-job accidents 
during 1949 than in any year since 
1939. That payments continued to 
rise despite a probable decrease in the 
number of workers receiving compen- 
sation reflects new liberalizations in 
the benefit provisions. Well over half 
the States raised their maximum 
weekly benefit amounts in 1949 in an 
attempt to provide compensation 
more reasonably related to wage loss. 

Of the estimated total of $570 mil- 
lion, 62 percent was paid by private 
insurance carriers, 24 percent by State 
funds, and 14 percent by self-insurers, 
This distribution is not significantly 
different from that for 1948. 

Variations among the States in 
benefit payments are associated with 
differences in the incidence of covered 
employment, frequency and severity 
of compensable injuries, maturity of 
the program, and liberality of benefit 
provisions. In 11 States, not count- 
ing Mississippi whose program was in 
its first year of operation, 1949 pay- 
ments rose more than 10 percent. In 
most of these States, the increase was 
a continuation of a rise that had been 
greater than the national increase 
during 1948 also; for the others, the 
greater rate of increase was associ- 
ated with 1949 amendments to raise 
the maximum on weekly benefit pay- 
ments. Only Rhode Island and Maine 
showed significant decreases in 1949; 
their 1948 payments, also, had been 
lower than in the preceding year. 

It is estimated that, in both 1948 
and 1949, medical and hospitalization 
costs accounted for just under one- 
third of total workmen’s compensa- 
tion payments. Of the nonmedical 
payments, some 86 percent was cash 
compensation for nonfatal injuries 
and the remaining 14 percent was 
paid in death cases. The estimated 
amounts for each year are as follows: 


{In millions] 











Payments 1948 | 1949 
UN dian ok Sut SAL AREAS $537 | $570 
Medical and hospitalization..........- 175 185 
Compensation, total. ................. 362 385 
OSE ae 312 333 
a” Seley Eee Gee oe) Oe ee 50 52 
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Recent Publications 


Social Security Administration 


BuREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. 1950 
Amendments to the Social Security 
Act Affecting Public Assistance. 
Washington: The Bureau, 1950. 
6 pp. 

Includes a discussion of the new 
program for aid to the permanenily 
and totally disabled. Limited free 
distribution; apply to the Bureau of 
Public Assistance, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D.C. 


DIVISION OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 
(OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER) and 
BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE, Permanent and Total 
Disability Benefit Provisions in In- 
dustrial Retirement Plans. Wash- 
ington: Social Security Adminis- 
tration, June 1950. 44 pp. Proc- 
essed. 

A study of 275 retirement plans, 219 
of which have some provision for em- 
ployees who are permanently and to- 
tally disabled. Limited free distribu- 
tion; apply to the Division of 
Research and Statistics, Social Se- 
curity Administration, Washington 
35. D.. C. 


SoctaL SECURITY YEARBOOK, 1948. 
(Annual supplement to the Social 
Security Bulletin for the calendar 
year 1948.) Washington: U. S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1950. 60 pp., in- 
cluding 69 tables. 30 cents. 
Presents basic data, with analysis, 

for the calendar year 1948 on the in- 
surance, assistance, and maternal and 
child health and child welfare pro- 
grams under the Social Security Act 
and on the operation of the Federal 
credit unions. Includes information 
on expenditures and beneficiaries 
under other social security and re- 
lated programs. 


TaYLor, Atice L. Case Recording in 
the Administration of Public As- 
sistance: A Report of a Clinic. 
Washington: Bureau of Public As- 
sistance, Division of Technical 
Training, August 1950. 56 pp. 
Processed. 


*Prepared in the Library, Federal Se- 
curity Agency. The inclusion of prices of 
publications in this list is intended as a 
service to the reader, but orders must be 
directed to publishers or booksellers and 
not to the Social Security Administra- 
tion or the Federal Security Agency. 
Federal publications for which prices are 
listed should be ordered from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. 8S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Bulletin, December 1950 


Describes and evaluates the meth- 
ods and processes used in the first 
clinic on case recording in public as- 
sistance sponsored by the Bureau of 
Public Assistance. Limited free dis- 
tribution; apply to the Bureau of 
Public Assistance, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D. C. 


General 

BAKER, HELEN, and FRANCE, ROBERT R. 
Personnel Administration and 
Labor Relations in Department 
Stores: An Analysis of Deveélop- 
ments and Practices. (Research 
Reports Series, No. 81.) Prince- 
ton: Princeton University, Depart- 
ment of Economics and Social In- 
stitutions, Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion, 1950. 144 pp. 

Includes a section on employee 
health and security plans in which 
group life insurance, sickness and 
hospitalization benefits, and pension 
and profit-sharing plans are dis- 
cussed. 

Brparp, Maurice. “The Enforcement 
of Social Legislation in French Agri- 
culture.” International Labour 
Review, Geneva, Vol. 62, July 1950, 
pp. 18-30. 50 cents. 

Describes the origin, organization, 
and functions of the special service 
for supervising the enforcement of 
social legislation in agriculture. 
CLARKE, CHARLES E. Social Insurance 

in Britain. London: Published 

for the Institute of Actuaries and 
the Faculty of Actuaries by the 

Cambridge University Press, 1950. 

136 pp. 13s. 6d. 

Discusses the actuarial and finan- 
cial bases of social insurance systems. 
Dorn, Harotp F. “Pitfalls in Pop- 

ulation Forecasts and Projections.” 

Journal of the American Statisti- 

cal Association, Washington, Vol. 

45, Sept. 1950, pp. 311-334. $8 3 

year. 

Dovuctas, DoroTtHy W. “Social Secur- 
ity in Czechoslovakia.” Social Serv- 
ice Review, Chicago, Vol. 24, Sept. 
1950, pp. 310-318. $1.75. 

FREEDMAN, RONALD, and HAWLEY, 
Amos H. “Education and Occupa- 
tion of Migrants in the Depression.” 
American Journal of Sociology, 
Chicago, Vol. 56, Sept. 1950, pp. 
161-166. $1.25. 

A study made in Michigan during 
1930-35. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF Socrat. SERVICE. 
Public Social Services Handbook of 


Information on Services Provided 
by the State. London: The Coun- 
cil, 1949. 128 pp. 5s. 

Includes sections on social security 
services, child care, education, public 
health, and employment. 

Norway Year Book. Sverre Mortensen 
and A. Skgien, editors. Oslo: 
Johan Grundt Tanum, 1950. 419 
pp. $3.50 (approx.). 

Includes a section on social legisla- 
tion and welfare work. 


Social Security Institutes for Admin- 
istrators and Executive Personnel— 
A Report. Washington: Univer- 
sity-Government Center on Social 
Security Administration affiliated 
with the American Council on Edu- 
cation, Jan. 1950. 22 pp. Processed. 
Describes the two institutes held 

by the Center late in 1949 under the 

direction of Karl de Schweinitz, 

U. S. Concress. JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
THE Economic REporT. STAFF OF 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON LOW-INCOME 
FamIties. Low-Income Families 
and Economic Stability: Materials 
on the Problems of Low-Income 
Families. (S. Doc. 231, 8ist Cong., 
2d sess.) Washington: U.S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1950. 138 pp. 

U.S. Liprary oF CoNGREssS. LEGISLA- 
TIVE REFERENCE SERVICE. Mobiliza- 
tion Planning and the National 
Security (1950-1960): Problems 
and Issues. (S. Doc. 204, 81st Cong., 
2d sess.) Washington: U.S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1950. 245 pp. 

U. S. PreEsipent. United States Civil 
Defense. Message... Transmitting 
a Report ... Submitted by the 
Chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board, (H. Doc. 705, 81st 
Cong., 2d sess.) Washington: U.S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1950. 162 pp. 
An outline of the organization and 

techniques that should be developed 

by the State and local communities. 


Retirement and Old Age 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Financing Pensions; Keying Fi- 
nance Policies to the Economic Out- 
look. . (Financial Management Se- 
ries, No. 96.) New York: The As- 
sociation, 1950. 27 pp. 75 cents. 

CANADA. PARLIAMENT. JOINT COMMIT- 
TEE OF THE SENATE AND THE HOUSE 
or Commons. Old Age Security. 
Minutes of Proceedings, Nos. 1-31 
... April 3-June 21, 1950. (1950 
Session.) Ottawa: Edmond Clou- 
tier, Printer, 1950. 31 parts. 

CANADA. PARLIAMENT. JOINT COM™MIT- 
TEE OF THE SENATE AND THE HOUSE 
or COMMONS ON OLD AGE SECURITY. 
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Report ... (1950 Session.) Ot- 
tawa: Edmond Cloutier, Printer, 
1950. 112 pp. 


Dunic, StantEY W. “Pension Pro- 
grams Within a Free State. Where 
Does Private Effort Stop and Gov- 
ernment Responsibility Begin?” 
The Controller, New York, Vol. 18, 
Oct. 1950, pp. 446-448. 50 cents. 


Hurp, T. N. Old Age Plans and Pro- 
grams of Farmers: 96 Farms, Town- 
ship of Dryden, Tompkins County, 
New York, 1946. (A. E. 698.) 
Ithaca: Cornell University, New 
York State College of Agriculture, 
Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, 1949. 47 pp. Processed. 


KENTUCKY. LEGISLATIVE RESEARCH 
Commission. A Retirement System 
for Kentucky State Employees. 
(Research Publication No. 6.) 
Frankfort: The Commission, 1949. 
86 pp. Processed. 


LARSON, ROBERT E. Insured Pension 
and Welfare Plans. (Wisconsin 
Commerce Reports, Vol. 2, No. 5.) 
Madison: University of Wisconsin, 
School of Commerce, Bureau of 
Business Research and Service, 
1950. 129 pp. $1.10. 

A study of policy provisions of the 
various types of plans and of the fac- 
tors that affect costs and administra- 
tion. 


LITTLER, ROBERT. Company Pension 
Planning: I. Background and Prin- 
ciples of Standard Pension Practice. 
(Management Report No. 65, Pen- 
sion Conference Series.) San Fran- 
cisco: California Personnel Man- 
agement Association, 1950. 22 pp. 
$1. 

The first of a series of five reports; 
the other titles are Actuarial Factors 
in Company Pension Costs, by John 
M. Hines; Fundamental Considera- 
tion in Establishing Pension Pro- 
grams, by R. D. Fisher; Methods of 
Funding Pension Plans, by Ron 
Stever ; and Selling the Company Pen- 
sion Program to Employees, by Lee 
Laird. 

New York (STATE). JOINT LEGISLA- 
TIVE COMMITTEE ON PROBLEMS OF THE 
Acinc. Young At Any Age. (Leg- 
islative Document No. 12, 1950.) 
Newburgh: The Committee, 1950. 
192 pp. Free copies may be ob- 
tained from State Senator Thomas 
C. Desmond, Chairman, 94 Broad- 
way, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Includes Need for a Citizens’ Com- 
mittee on the Elderly, by Ollie A. Ran- 
dall; How Long Do Our Workers Last? 
by Ewan Clague; New Jobs at 65, by 
Senator Thomas C. Desmond; Public 
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Health and Our Older People, by 
Leonard A. Scheele; Medical Care for 
Prolonged Illness, by E. M. Bluestone; 
Financing Old Age, by Henry W. 
Steinhaus; and Trends in Old Age 
Assistance, by Jane M. Hoey. 


“Pension Plans in British Industry.” 
Labor and Industry in Britain, New 
York, Vol. 8, Sept. 1950, pp. 120-124. 
Free. 

Describes private pension schemes 
as well as the national insurance 
plan. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ROUND TABLE. 
Problems of Aging. (No. 646.) Chi- 
cago: The University, Aug. 13, 1950. 
16 pp. 10 cents. 

A radio discussion by Wilma Dona- 
hue, Martin Gumpert, Alton A. Lin- 
ford, and Edwin Witte. 


VAN DyKe, GreorGE E. “Social Secur- 
ity Enters the Hospital: How To 
Proceed If You Want Your Em- 
ployees Covered by the Newly 
Amended Federal Social Security 
Act.”” Modern Hospital, Chicago, 
Vol. 75, Oct. 1950, pp. 51-55. $1. 


Employment 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
STATES. DEPARTMENT OF MANUFAC- 
TURE. Employment of Physically 
Handicapped and Older Workers. 
Washington: The Chamber, 1949 
(?). 27 pp. 

Summarizes the findings of a sur- 
vey made jointly by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers to determine what is being 
done by member companies to provide 
employment for handicapped and 
older workers. 


CREAMER, DANIEL, and BERNSTEIN, 
Martin. Behavior of Wage Rates 
during Business Cycles. (Occa- 
sional Paper 34.) New York: Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, Inc., 1950. 66 pp. $1. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BoarD. What an Hour’s Work 
Would Buy, 1914-1948. (Confer- 
ence Board Reports, Studies in 
Labor Statistics, No. 3.) New 
York: The Board, 1950. 19 pp. 


SLICHTER, SUMNER H. “Reduce Social 
Security Cost by Subsidizing Em- 
ployers To Retain Older Workers.”’ 
Commercial and Financial Chron- 


icle, New York, Vol. 172, Oct. 5, 
1950, p. 9. 30 cents. 
U. S&S. Concress. SENATE. Suscom- 


MITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON LABOR 
AND PUBLIC WELFARE. Vocational 


Rehabilitation of the Physically 
Handicapped. Hearings, 81st Con- 
gress, Second Session, on S. 1066, 
S. 2273, and S. 3465. Washington: 


U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1950, 
548 pp. 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LasoR. Wom- 


EN’s BurREAU. Women in Higher- 
Level Positions; A Survey of Wom- 
en in Positions of Responsibility in 
Selected Fields of Business and In- 
dustry and in Specified Areas, 
(Bulletin No. 236.) Washington: 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1950. 86 pp. 
25 cents. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


KENDALL, KATHERINE A. “Social Work 
Education in Review.” Social 
Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 24, 
Sept. 1950, pp. 296-309. $1.75. 


POWELL, AMy S. “The Family Wel- 
fare Agency Community Planning 
for the Aged.” Geriatrics, Minne- 
apolis, Vol. 5, Sept.-Oct. 1950, pp. 
288-291. $1. 

The Director of the Department for 
Older Persons of the Family Society 
of Greater Boston discusses the needs 
and problems of the older person and 
suggests ways of meeting them. 


Maternal and Child Welfare 


JOINT ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON THE 
HARLEM PROJECT. RESEARCH COM- 
MITTEE. The Role of the School 
in Preventing and Correcting Mal- 
adjustment and Delinquency. New 
York: The Committee, 1949. 154 
pp. 

Report on the “Harlem Project,” a 
study sponsored jointly by the New 
York Foundation and the Board of 
Education of the City of New York 
that was conducted in three schools 
in 1943-45. 


STATE CHARITIES Arp ASSOCIATION. 
CHILD PLACING AND ADOPTION CoM- 
MITTEE. Essentials in Good Adop- 
tion Practices: A Pamphlet for Child 
Welfare Workers. New York: The 
Association, 1950 (?) 78 pp. 


WHITACRE, FRANK E., and JONES, ELLEN 


WHItmMan. Maternity Care in Two 
Counties. New York: The Com- 
monwealth Fund, 1950. 165 pp. 50 
cents. 


Evaluates maternity care services in 
two predominantly rural counties in 
Mississippi and Tennessee. 


Health and Medical Care 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE STATE 
or NEw YorK. National Compul- 
sory Health Insurance Is Not the 


Social Security 


Answer. New York: The Cham- 

ber, 1950. 19 pp. 

A report and resolution prepared by 
the Chamber’s Committee on Public 
Health and Welfare and adopted by 
the Chamber on June 1, 1950. 


DEARING, WARREN PALMER. Medical 
Care for Public Assistance Recipi- 
ents. Washington: Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Public Health Serv- 
ice, 1950. 14 pp. Processed. 

An address delivered in September 
before the Conference of State Public 
Welfare Directors. Limited free dis- 
tribution; apply to the Public Heaith 
Service, Washington 25, D. C. 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY. PuBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE. DIVISION or STATE 
GRANTS. Résumé of Public Health 
Service Grant-In-Aid Programs 
Providing Medical Services. Wash- 
ington: The Division, 1950. 16 
pp. Processed. Limited free dis- 


tribution; apply.to the Division of 
State Grants, Public Health Serv- 
ice, Washington 25, D. C. 

INTERNATIONAL LADIES GARMENT 
WoORKERS’ UNION. UNION HEALTH 
CENTER, Triennial Report, 1947- 
1949. New York: The Union, 1950. 
Describes the various health serv- 

ices provided by the Center and also 

the insurance programs for tempo- 
rary and partial disability and per- 
manent and total disability. 

MULANEY, S. GERTRUDE, and WATER- 
MAN, THEDA L. “A Community 
Plans for Its Aged and Chronically 
tll.” Public Health Nursing, Utica, 
N. Y., Vol. 42, Oct. 1950, pp. 568-573. 
45 cents. 

“The National Health Service in Eng- 
land and Wales.” International 
Labour Review, Geneva, Vol. 62, 
July 1950, pp. 44-57. 50 cents. 

Priorities in Health Services for Chil- 


dren of School Age: Recommenda- 
tions by a Special Committee Ap- 
pointed by the Federal Security 
Agency. Issued by the Children’s 
Bureau of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, the Office of Educa- 
tion, and the Public Health Service, 
Federal Security Agency. Wash- 
ington: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1950. 24 pp. 


Includes a résumé of the Commit- 
tee’s findings. Limited free distri- 
bution; apply to the Children’s 
Bureau, the Office of Education, or the 
Public Health Service, Washington 
25, D. C. 


U. S. CONGRESS. HOUSE. COMMITTEE 
ON EXPENDITURES IN THE EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENTS. United Medical Ad- 
ministration. Hearings, 81st Con- 
gress, Second Session, on H. R. 
5182. . . Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1950. 216 pp. 





COVERAGE UNDER AMENDMENTS 
(Continued from page 10) 


contributions by excluding from cov- 
erage low-paid and nonregular serv- 
ices. There is little doubt but that 
the definitions of such services, how- 
ever, will exclude many workers who 
could gain insurance protection along 
with those who could not. It is to 
be hoped that methods will be found 
to accomplish the purpose of the 
Congress and at the same time pro- 
vide coverage for more workers. To 
a certain extent the coverage limita- 
tions in the amendments were due 
to administrative considerations. It 
is likely that experience with the new 
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coverage will help to solve the ad- 
ministrative difficulties that once pre- 
vented the establishment of a pro- 
gram of universal coverage. 
Another significant fact was the 
conclusion of Congress that public 
employees and others covered by pub- 
lic retirement systems should remain 
excluded, at least for the time being, 
from old-age and survivors insur- 
ance. It is obvious, however, that 
a great deal of further study is 
needed of the disadvantages suffered 
by individuals shifting between the 
several systems and old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance and of possible al- 
ternatives for overcoming them. Re- 


sults of such study should give valu- 
able information on the best methods 
of coordination between old-age and 
survivors insurance and these public 
retirement systems. 

A third factor leading to the con- 
tinued exclusion of certain groups— 
that is, farmers and professional self- 
employed people—was the feeling of 
Congress that members of these 
groups had not expressed sufficient 
desire for coverage. With the pas- 
sage of time and growing awareness 
of the value of old-age and survivors 
insurance, it may be expected that 
these groups will come to realize the 
advantages of coverage. 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-50 
[In thousands; data corrected to Nov. 30, 1950] 











































































































Retirement, disability, and survivor programs Unemployment insurance 
programs 

Monthly retirement and on y Read. 

poet #1. Survivor benefits disability ust- 

disability benefits 1 benefits ® man iment 

all- Ow- 

Year and month} Total Service-| road | ances 
Monthly Lump-sum ¢ Rail- leant _— = to self. 

ead- | ploy-| em- 

Sovial | Rail- | Civil | _ | = oH laws* | just- | ment | ployed 

Secu- road | Service| Veterans Rail- | Civil Veter- | State | ploy. ment | Insur-| veter- 

ity | Retire-| Com- | Adminis-| Social } road | Serv- | Social ee Act! | ance | ans 9 

rity | ment |; mis- | tration | Secu- |. Re- | ice | 22844-! Secu. laws*| ment Act 10 
Act Act | sion? rity | tire- | Com- mee | rity | Other’ 7 
Act |)ment | mis- | sinns | Act Act 0 
Act ‘ | sion 2 | 
1949 Number of beneficiaries 
| | | } 
September .__.-..|-.....---- 1, 698.2 237.6 146.7) | 2,326, a 1, 006. 7 124. a! 11.0) 964. 6) 16.7 10. 5| 28, 6) 36.01 1, 738. al QE.2| 128. al 5.8 
Omeeer...228) Pca. 1,658.3) 239.1) 148.0 2, 333.1) 1,015.5} 125.8) 11.7 967.2 15.4 11.2) 28.8 35.3) 1,527.1) 64.2) 180.3 3.7 
November. .....-/ .....----- 1,685.3; 240.1) 149. 4 2, 336, 8; 1, 025.0) 137. 0} 12, 2) 969, 0 16.2 10.2; 27.7; 38.2) 1,698.0) 60.4; 219.1 2.7 
pi ERR Gl o aeteiiiee 1, 708. ‘| 241. 6) 151.1 2,343.0) 1,034.3) 128.4 12.8; 970 y 15.7 10.6; 28.2) 36. wy) 1, 892.0 62. a 166. 6 2.3 
| | | | } } | } 

n ee soca che a tc at ee 
, SES ESTE 1,738.0} 242.5)  152.7| _ 2,344.9) 1,043.8) 129.5) 12.4! 973.2) 16.4) 10.9} 30.2) 39.7] 2,077.6 65.3} 170.5) 2.0 
| ES eae 1, 770.1 243. 5 153. & 2, 347. Ay 1, 054. 7| 130. 6| 14.0) 78.4 17.1 9.8} 29.0) 30.4) 2,027.8 4.3, 169.3 2.0 

| MRSS (aS | 1,795.1) 245.7 137.0 2, 352.3) 1,065.4; 132.1) 14. 9) 77.2 20. 7) 11.8) 32.1 31.4) 2,097.6 61.4. 164.6 2.2 
[ SESS A | 1,813.3} 247.3) 155.4) 2,358.5) 1,075.4) 133.4| 15.5, 981.0) 17.2 12,0; 30.5 27.7) 1, £59, 4) 48.7 91.2 2.1 
REE TSCA S| 1,827.2} 249.1} 157.0} - 2,362.9] 1,084.4) 135.1/ 16.3) 982.9 18.5) 127] 34.5) 28.3 1,567.2) 36.2) 660 92) 
BENET ES TET 2 ae 1, 839. 3) 250, 7 158.2 2, 368. 2) 1, O91. 1) 136, 6) 17.1) 991. 2) 18, 0) 11.5 22. 8} 26.6, 1,388.4 28.9 46.9 2.0 
| si Saiiespatiats Behe ta 1,852.9} 251.6 158.8} 2,343.1) 1,003.2) 137. 6} 17.5; 995.1 16. 0) 10.1 31.3 25.5) 1,158.2 28.9 45. 8) 1.7 
A Wiis oles cies 1, 867. 1 252, 6) 160. 4 2, 347. 6) 1, 100. 0} 138.5, 18.5) 998.2 16, 2) 11.5 30. 1 33.5 982, 8 21.3 44.7) 1,4 
| SES (RE 13 1,900.0 253. 161.6 2, 352. nh as 139.1). 20. 3} 1, 600. 7 16. 2) 9. : 28.3 31. 5) 805. r 13. 8) 31. 7] 1.0 
| | | } | 
Amount of benefits 
| | | | 
RISES, $1, 188, 702) $21, 074|$114, 166) $62,019) $317,851| $7, 784| $1, 44s|______|g105, 696111, 7361 S12 27S... Lge 2 A bee: | $518, 700) .. tab lens, ost]. 2vse.. 
) , 488) 55.141) 119,912) 64, 933) , 25, 454| , S50}. 111, 799) 13,328; 13, 943)......-/....... Sa ae 
1, 130,721} 80,305) 122,806) 68,115 325, 265, 41,702; 1,603)....... 111,193) 15,038) 14, 342)_..__- are 344, 064)... 6, 268 da 
921, 97, 257| 125,795; 72,961) 331,350) 57, 763) 1,7 pore. 116, 133} 17,830) 17, 255) $2, 857|_.....- 79, 3| Pera, 917| 2. 
1, 119,686) 119, 009) 129, 707| 78, 081 456,279| 76, 942) 1, 765). ...-.. 144, 302) 22,146) 19, 238) 5, 035 62, 385) $4, 113) 582 $102 
2, 067, 434| 157,391) 137,140) 85,742 697,830) 104,231; 1,772|..._...| 254, 238) 26,135) 23,431) 4,660)...___. 445,866) 114,955) 2,350) 11,675 
5, 151, 594/ 230,285) 149,188} 96,418) 1,268,984) 130, 139) ) be yy Pee eae. 333, 640) 27,267; 30,610) 4,761)_..._-. | 1, 004, 850) 1, 491, 294) 39, 917] 252, 424 
4, 702, 642) 299,830) 177,053) 108,691) 1,676,029 153, 100) 19, 283)_......| 382,515) 29, 5)7) 33, 115) 26, 025 $11, 368! 776, 164 72, 368) 39,401) 198,174 
4, 512, 075) 366, 887) 208.642) 134,886) 1,711,182) 176, 736) 36, 011 $918} 413, 912) 32,315) 32,140) 35,572) 30, 843! 793, 265) 426, F609) 28, 599 3, 598 
5, 695, 965) 454, 483) 240,893) 161,426) 1,692,215) 201,369) 39,257) 4,317) 477,406) 33,158) 31,771| 58,498) 30, 103)1, 737,270) 386, 635/103, 596) 43, 559 
| 
| | | 
| | 
454, 638; 37,441) 19, 720) 15, 759 138,180; 16,334) 3, 152 430) 39, 606} 2,754) 2,570) 2,786) 3, 317 154, 067 8,775) 8, 983) S84 
440,135) 37,954) 19,838) 13, 856) 141,459, 16,497) 3,182 470' 39,761) 2,539 2,725} 2,719) 3,284) 135, 707 5, 462) 14, 298) 384 
460,196} 38,644) 19, 913) 13,990| 141,535) 16,675) 3,215 469} 39,924) 2,670) 2,413) 2,717) 3,462) 152,179 5, 291| 16, 839) 260 
479, 505; 39,224) 20, sae 13,874, 145, 263 6, 3, 252 488; 40,407) 2,610 2,767| 2,776; 3,372) 170,573 5, hs 12, 225) 216 
Lehi ual 
504, 927 39, 997) 20, ie 14, 540 152,801} 17,027) 3,278 508; 40,794) 2,739) 2, 642! 2, 856 3, 454) 186, 383) 5, 753) 11, 876) 174 
478,418} 40,829) 20,179) 14,238) 148,283) 17,246) 3,308 527; 40,471) 2,846) 2, 510! 2,595; 2,490) 167, 212) 5,069) 10, 450) 165 
505,640) 41,488) 20, 350) 13, 643 150,025; 17,468) 3,348 573) 41,403) 3,436 2,963) 3,295) 2, 874) 187, 215| 5,712) 11, 637] 210 
446,321; 41,992) 20,462) 14, 440 147, 235) 17,647) 3,384) 588) 40,555) 2,862) 3,028) 2,852) 2,459) 138, 968} 3, 838) 5, $22) 189 
445,666) 42,371) 20,587) 14, 551 148, 663} 17,825) 3, 430) 614) 41,065) 3,080) 3,202) 3,331) 2,625) 136, 778) 3,185; 4, 153] 206 
423, 560} 42,712; 20,712) 14, 657 145, 908; 17,969, 3,470) 624; 41,026) 3,016 2,922) 3,169) 2, 387) 119, 430) 2,526) 2, 848) 184 
396, 412} 43,090] 20,772| 14,724, 139,891] 18,035| 3,500 655, 40,642) 2.675 2661/ 2.952) 2.131) 99,718] 2,200) 2,590) 167 
390, 737| 43,466, 20,843) 15,004) 141,510) 18,175) 3,530) 691; 41,207; 2,704 2,907; 3,062) 3,038 89, 681 1, 988 | 2, 697) 144 
412, _ 1379,000| 20,910) 15, 544! 138, — 3 35,000) 3, 549) 850; 41,001) 2,704 2,431; 2,753) 2,796 1, 126) 91 


64, 458) 
| 


1, 917) 
| | | 





1 Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age (primary) bene- 
fits, wife’s benefits, husband’s benefits (first payable Sept. 1950), and benefits to 
children of old-age beneficiaries—partly estimated. Under the other 3 systems. 
benefits for age and disability. 

2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; includes payments to 
Canal Zone construction-period workers administered by the Commission. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to 
survivors under joint and survivor elections; beginning July 1948, payments under 
survivor provisions shown as survivor benefits. 

3 Mother’s (widow’s current), widow’s, widower’s (first payable Sept. 1950), 
parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly estimated. 

4 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections; 12-month death-bene- 
fit annuities to widows and next of kin, and, beginning February 1947, widow’s, 
widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. 

5 Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

* Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

? Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
veterans’ programs. 

§ First payable in Rhode Island, Apr. 1943; in California, Dec. 1946; in New 
Jersey, Jan. 1949; and under the railroad program, July 1947. Excludes $2,116,000 
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for hospital benefits in California (cumulative, Jan.-Sept. 1950); also excludes 
private plans in California and New Jersey except for calendar-year totals. 

® Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 

10 Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period. 

1! Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans; from 1 to 2 percent of 
number and amount shown represents allowances for illness and disability after 
establishment of unemployment rights. Number represents average weekly 
number of continued claims. 
ines Number and amount of claims paid under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
ct. 

13 Estimated. 

4 Payments: amounts certified, under the Social Security Act, the Railroad 
Retirement Act, and the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; disburse- 
ments, for Veterans Administration programs except the readjustment allowance 
program; checks issued, under the State unemployment insurance and temporary 
disability laws and under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act; for civil-service 
programs, disbursements through June 1949 and authorizations beginning July 
1949. Adjusted on annual basis except for Civil Service Commission data, which 
are adjusted monthly. 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2. —Contributions and taxes under selected social 
a and related programs, by specified period, 
1948: 





























[In thousands] 
Retenent, Genesee Unemployment insurance 
State Railroad 
Federal |T’ unem- 
Period Federal | civil- ' cuter unem- | Federal| ploy- 
insurance] service | and ploy- | unem- | ment 
contribu-| con- their | Ment | ploy- | insur- 
tions! | tribu- | employ- tribu ment | ance 
tions ? ees u- | taxes con- 
tions # tribu- 
tions § 
Fiscal year: 
1948-49 $1, 690, 296) $553, 461/ $563, 833) $988,965) $222, 850 $9, 816 
1949-50 2, 106, 388) 662,262) 550, 172)1,094, 406) 226, 306 18, 855 
3 months ended: 
September 1948-. 450,599) 295,787) 141,171) 275,317 14, 752 23 
September 1949-. 445,397) 386,280) 148,356) 279, 967 19, 440 2, 663 
September 1950... 702, 261; 397,026) 137,355] 332,359 16, 602 6,014 
1949 
September........- 7, 242 28,517) 135, 971 6, 445 1, 024 2, 628 
GE, cncdene, 62, 382 32, 859 722| 107, 603 2, 322 37 
November PE. : 336, 889 28, 886 5,109) 155, 617 13, 662) 98 
December. ........ 5, 461 28,963) 132, 784 9, 959 885 4, 737 
1950 
Si cocccnne 46, 788 30, 702 948 86, 317 19, 685 383 
February...-.-...-.-- 397, 530 29, 782 4,871) 124,235) 141, 161 204 
NG SN 229, 491 30,109) 123, 100 8, 166 9, 461 4, 899 
| EAD 85, 657 29, 554 3,229) 104, 439 3, 692 363 
seb tasncenbes 274, 447 32, 642 5,881) 211, 946 14, 275 197 
, ee 222, 345 32, 486} 125,171 6, 068 1, 723 5, 278 
pS Ee 200, 876 32, 326 875; 121,218 1, 785) 222 
i eae 316,310} 31,398) 10,492} 205,106) 13, 470} 127 
Septem ber--......-- | 185, on § 333, » 03) 125, » 088) 6, 035 1, 347 5, 665 








1 Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments 
covered by old-age and survivors insurance. 

2 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service 
retirement and disability fund (including Alaska Railroad, Canal Zone, and 
Office of the Comptroller of the Currency retirement and disability funds 
integrated since July 1949 with principal fund); Government contributions are 
= in 1 month for the entire fiscal year. 

a deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penal- 
ties and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from 
employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sickness insur- 
ance funds. Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Oct. 24, 1950. 

a > Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 

c 

5 Beginning 1947, also covers temperer y, disability insurance. 

* Represents contributions of $28.3 million from employees, and contributions 
for fiscal year 1950-51 of $305.0 million from the Federal Government. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 
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Table 3.—Federal a y 2 ahaa ne and expenditures under 




















Social Security inistration programs, by specified 
period, 1949-51 
[In thousands] 
Fiscal year 1949-50 | Fiscal year 1950-51 
Expend- Expend- 
Item Appro- itures | Ap itures 
r through pea through 
tions! | Septem- 1 | Septem- 
ber 19492 ber 19502 
Tehtt ss. intcguastigiiitdpebaden $1,856,547 | $485, 607 |$2,174,895 | $509, 235 
Administrative expenses. .........- 49, 281 15, 356 57, 645 16, 382 
Federal Security Agency, Social 
Security Administration. -_.... 49, 179 12,357 | * 57,536 12, 602 
Department of Commerce, Bu- 
reau of the Census_-........-..- 102 27 109 26 
Department of the Treasury ‘_._- (5 2, 972 (5 - 8,704 
Grants to States... ................ 1,080,000 | 299, 425 |1, 310,250 296, 960 
Old-age assistance................ 220, 763 213, 583 
Aid to the biind.....5..-scs<h<<-- 1,058,000 6, 390 | 1,280,000 6, 202 
Aid to dependent children... -._.. 64, 829 70, 562 
—— and child health serv- 
ee oe. ea 11, 000 3, 648 2, 800 
gurviaes for crippled children_...- 7, 500 2, 433 30, 250 2,072 
Child welfare services............ 3, 500 1,361 1,741 
Benefit payments, old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance. .......-....... 6 727, 266 | © 170,825 | 7 807,000 | * 195,944 

















1 Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations we preceding fiscal year. 

? Includes expenditures from unexpended balance of appropriations for pre- 
ceding fiscal year. 

3 Excludes $933,445 transferred from the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund to the Office of the ae Federal Comer er. 

4 Amounts expended by the Treasury in administering title If of the 
Security Act and Federal Insurance Contributions Act, reimbursed from the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to the general fund of the Treasury. 

5 Not available because not separated from ap pe for Bo den other purposes. 

¢ Actual payments from the old-age and phe a ne 

? Estimated expenditures as shown in 1950-51 — 


Source: Federal appropriation acts and 1950-51 budget (appropriations); 
Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury and reports from administrative agencies 
(expenditures). 





Table 4.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-50 


[In thousands] 





Period 


| 








Cumulative, January 1937-September 1950__ 


Fiscal year: 


3 months ended: 
September 1948 
September 1949 
September 1950 


September 


November 


August 




















Receipts Expenditures Assets 
| 
} | h 
| Net total of | Cash wit end} 
| ata as ~ Ave : Credit of 
| Appropria- Interest Benefit pay- — yi - — - — fund account 
tions ! received ments ? w= or : ; at end of 
expenses securities end of seriod 
acquired 3 period aging 
I- See See -| ‘Els LEST ET ch 
-| $15, 842, 071 $1, 528, 150 $3, 571, 500 $405, 310 $13, 084, 7 $152, 843 $155, 828 
1, 693, 575 230, 194 607, 036 53, 465 1, 293, 891 66, 870 12, 409 
| 2, 109, 992 256, 778 727, 266 56, 841 1, 414, 152 , 167, 861 
A 453, 850 11, 057 141, 271 13, 915 344, 981 69, 578 5, 063 
449, 001 11, 039 170, 825 14, 498 258, 000 79, 407 16, 590 
702, 261 10, 871 195, 944 16, 389 439, 918 152, 843 155, 828 
7, 242 | 10, 957 | 57, 929 4, 485 315, 000 79, 407 16, 590 
soil 62, 382 201 58, 110 4, 449 —30, 000 76, 515 49, 505 
| SW GOO fa cccccccccsseu 58, 649 gd ee ‘ 74, 536 325, 384 
5, 461 16, 126 59, 895 4, 360 269, 323 83, 289 4, 639 
| 46, 788 96, 940 60, 666 5, 900 40, 003 79, 566 45, 520 
if, sees 61, 990 4, 584 130, 000 77, 454 248, 589 
| 229, 491 10, 871 63, 612 4, 585 249, 918 84, 825 163, 466 | 
| 8 ee ee 64, 045 4, 637 130, 000 83, 831 51, 435 
to = eer 64,701 | 4, 730 58, 000 | 82, 072 200, 210 
222, 345 | 121, 603 64, 774 4, 758 308, 908 | 79, 928 167, 861 
200, 876 thaadgbts iio 64, 788 4, 519 210, 000 88, 284 81,074 
SUED Inncscdsth-iee 63, 998 | 6, 212 67,000 | 148, 162 200, 296 
185, 074 10, 871 67, 158 5, 657 | 162, 918 | 152, 843 155, 828 
| 








¥ \ Beginning¥July 1940, equals taxes collected under the Federal Insurance 


ContributionsJA ct; begin 


inning with the fiscal year 1947, includes amounts appro- 


priated to meet administrative and other costs of benefits payable to survivors 
of certain World War Ilgveterans as provided under the Social Security Act 


Amendments of 1946. 


? Before July 1948, data represent checks cashed and returned to the Treasury; 


beginning July 1948, represent checks issued. 
3 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
bonds at time of purchase; minus figures represent net total of securities redeemed. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Table 5.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-50 





|Total assets) 





Period | atend of | 
| period 
—|—____—_ 
Cumulative, January 1936-Sep- | 
i SSS | $7, 530, 538 | 
Fiscal year: } 
ee Be ee ae 
1949-50. | 7) 437,896 
3 months ended: 
September 1948..__._______ | 8, 363, 664 
September 1949. _____ | 7, 964, 496 
September 1950.........._____ | 7,530, 538 
} 
1949 
SE eS Pe ee pene 7, 964, 496 
Sn 7, 852, 044 
“i Saas 7, 909, 401 
Ms sts et | 7, 748, 423 
1950 
Rs: cts Seth dbine dates .-| 7,654, 661 
"ere --| 7,649, 133 
| Rt eR AR 7, 453, 045 
7 eee ery 7, 342, 616 
a A ETE poe 7, 476, 118 
A a i 7, 437, 896 
Se talent eae ipa 7, 380, 064 | 
a a 7, 578, 176 
Septem ber 7, 


530, 538 | 
| 


{In thousands] 





Net total 
of U. 8. 
Govern- 
ment se- 
curities | 
acquired ! 


| 


067 
, 068 
, 993 


007 
, 993 


007 
, 000 
7, 000 
7, 027 


, 000 
, 000 
7, 007 
, 000 
7, 000 
, 027 
3, 000 
, 000 
, 007 | 


| Unexpend- 
| ed balance 
atend of | 


period 


$14, 282 
44, 085 
23, 633 


14, 273 
24,171 
14, 282 


24,171 


25, 719 


46,077 | 


52, 125 | 


38, 363 
53, 835 
34, 755 


34, 325 


| 





Deposits 


|$13, 977, 689 


984, 031 
1, 098, 795 


274, 348 
284, 617 
331, 990 


State accounts 


Interest 


cred 


$1, 18 


16 
14 


13, 547 | 


31, 110 
224, 954 


15, 712 


26, 829 
169, 535 
13, 678 
31, 449 
280, 437 
10, 473 
35,113 
287, 556 
9, 322 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


ea 


ited 


9, 133 


0, 033 | 


9, 046 


P 


» 


33 


t 


( 


5 


Se 


’ 


B83 | 


| Withdraw- 


| 
| 


8§ 


| 
| 
| 


4,030 | 


612 
194 
6, 822 


64, 800 


132 
4, 158 
591 
117 


67, 392 


42 
3, 664 


32 ‘ 
als period 

8, 412,801 | $6, 754, 022 
1, 227,115 7, 282, 730 
1,879,000 | 6,651, 571 
234, 357 7, 409, 455 
478, 635 | 7, 092, 940 
233,245 | 6,754, 022 

| 

| 

| 
164, 280 | 7,092,940 
128, 405 6, 996, 257 
147, 740 7, 073, 665 
171, 825 6, 924, 374 
187, 667 6, 838, 337 
163, 245 6, 844, 759 
202, 208 | 6, 660, 386 
134, 775 6, 557, 652 
141, 000 6, 697, 206 
123, 500 6, 651, 571 
89,020 | 6,597, 705 
84,275 | 6, 800, 986 
59,950 | 6,754,022 





1 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at 
time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities re- 


deemed. 


2 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 


account amounting to $107,161,000. 


3 Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. 
4 Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration 


24 


| 





| 


[ 





Total assets 


at end of 


period 


es 


$13, 393, 411 


11, 309, 949 
12, 892, 612 


10, 356, 401 
11, 584, 666 
13, 393, 411 


11, 584, 666 
11, 584, 690 
11, 858, 590 
11, 815, 922 


12, 396, 205 
12, 413, 181 
12, 618, 197 
12, 892, 612 
13, 024, 181 
13, 270, 281 
13, 393, 411 





end of 


_ 


| Balance at | 


Railroad unemployment insurance 


' 


account 3 
ee a 
| i+. | Interest Benefit 
| Deposits | credited |payments} 
} | 
#990, 383 | $119, 467 | $409,075 | 
77| 20,067 | 76,978 | 
9, 728 18,020 | 143, 904 | 
15 | 75 | 12,496 
227 520 | 30,531 
| 3, 683 | 437 13, 928 
| | 
| 206 | 406 | 11, 673 | 
23 | 75 | 15,867 | 
59 24) 2,133 
} 2, 842 | 840 | 15,370 
} | 
15] 7,977 | 15,387 
122 | 16 | 12,088 
2, 798 | 512 | 15,025 | 
360 70 | 8, 125 
| 119 | 14 | 6, 184 
| 3,164] 7,972 | 5, 223 
| 208 | 5 4,179 
76 | 5, 245 
3, 399 432 | 4, 504 








Balance 
at end of 
period 34 


$776, 517 


R99 
786 


, 687 
, 325 


54, 209 
55GB 


5, 517 


556 
787 
. 736 
, 49 


871, 
R55, 
835 
824 


816, 324 
804, 374 
792, 659 
784, 964 
778, 912 
786, $25 
782, 359 
777, 190 
776, 517 


fund amounting to $79,419,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 from the railroad un 
employment insurance account to adjust funds available for administrative 
expenses on account of retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act Amendments of 1948. 

5 Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Social Security 





Table 6.—Federal insurance contributions and Federal unemployment taxes, by internal reventie collection district, 
fiscal year 1949-50, July-September 1950, and July-September 1949 ' 


{In thousands] 

































































Fiscal year 1949-50 | July-September 1950 July-September 1949 
| 
rns av , et) istrict in— | | 
Internal revenue collection district in geee= | Unemploy- Insurance | Unemploy- In nce | Unemploy- 
Nate | surance | ‘ ; sura: 
Total | contributions 2| ment Total | contribu- ment Total contribu- ment 
| taxes | tions 2 taxes 3 tions 2 taxes 3 
Total. 1.2... ------| $1, 558, 899.2 $1, 332, 603.3 $226, 295. 8 $813, 833. 6 $797, 232.5 $16, 601.1 | $464, 823.8 | $445, 304.6 $19, 429. 2 
etdbeen a on Se Aes oa aidihnia 
Alabama... eal 14, 616. 2 12, 593. 8 2,022.4; 11,065.3 10, 962. 1 103. 1 4,144.7 4, 027.2 117.6 
Arizona... on 3, 718. 6 3, 236. 5 482.1 2, 857.0 2, 843.9 13.2 1, 075. 4 1, 057. 5 17.8 
Arkansas... - 5, 977.8 5, 256. 4 721.4 4,101.8 4, 079.4 22, 4 1, 561.4 1, 543.9 17.5 
California (2 districts) 127, 013. 2 111, 090. 2 15, 923.0 75, 679.5 74, 824.0 855. 5 33, 643.1 32, 884. 7 73.3 
Colorado... | 10, 651. 5 9, 245.0 1, 406. 6 8, 306.6 | 8, 209. 7 96.9 3, 020. 5 2, 929. 2 91,2 
Connecticut } 26, 355. 2 21, 986. 5 4, 368.7 22, 939. 8 22, 767.2 172.6 8, 024. 5 7, 860. 5 63.9 
Delaware 7, 865. 2 | 6, 585. 2 1, 279.9 7, 981.9 7, 797.0 184.9 2, 693. 7 2, 502.0 191.7 
Florida.....- 17, 293. 5 | 15, 326.0 1, 967.4 11, 802. 6 11, 694.9 107.7 4, 366. 5 4, 303. 9 62.6 
Georgia... -. ad weal 20, 267. 2 | 17, 477.9 2, 789. 4 15, 360.5 | 15, 289.0 71.5 5, 554. 1 5, 371.7 182.4 
Hawaii ay 3, 339. 2 | 2, 864. 6 474.7 2, 730. 5 2, 700.3 30.3 984. 9 963. 4 21.5 
Idaho 3, 698. 5 3, 219. 0 479.5] 2,753.4| 2,746.5 6.9| 1,103.4] 1,088.8 14.6 
Illinois (2 districts) | 126, 973. 5 106, 915.1 } 20,058.4 110, 693. 0 108, 743.0 1, 950. 0 42, 315.7 40, 351.1 1, 964.6 
Indiana. -.- ‘ 30, 282.3 26, 042.8 4, 239. 5 23, 766. 9 23, 644.6 122.3 8, 947.3 8, 875.6 71.8 
Iowa ; if 14, 774.5 12, 794.0 1, 980. 5 11, 987.7 11, 942.4 45.2 4, 369. 9 4, 272.7 97.3 
Kansas | 12, 221.9 | 11, 068. 0 1, 153.9 4,191.9 4, 162.7 29.2 2, 609. 3 2, 580. 3 29.0 
Kentucky 13, 455.9 | 11, 504. 1 1, 861.8 9, 614. 5 9, 544.7 69.8 3, 709.8 3, 655. 5 54.3 
Louisiana. 16, 845. 0 | 14, 845. 4 | 1, 999. 7 8, 336. 1 8, 264. 6 71.6 4, 012.0 3, 946. 5 65.6 
Maine. .__. , | 6, 101.8 | 5, 304. 6 797.2| 4,371.1 4, 351.0 20.2}  1,627.6| 1,606.2 21.4 
Maryland (including District of Colum- | | | 
ia) | 27, 531.8 | 23, 644.7 | 3, 887.1 21, 774.0 21, 617.6 156.3 7, 769.3 7, 606. 1 163.2 

Massachusetts. . _- zt 64, 207. 1 | 52, 705. 1 | 11, 502.0 |  42,433.6 |  41,978.6 455.0 | 17,289.1| 13,914.9 3, 374.2 
Michigan___._. ‘ ‘ 90, 531.7 | 75, 963.4 | 14, 568.3 65, 214. 1 63, 452. 6 1, 761.5 30, 864. 6 29, 112.5 1, 752. 1 
Minnesota. . 24, 746. 8 21, 203. 4 | 3, 543.4 21, 123.0 20, 878. 5 244.5 7, 448.0 7, 248.0 200.0 
Mississippi | 6, 009. 2 5, 265.9 | 743.3 3, 613.0 3, 588. 7 24.3 1, 446. 1 1, 432.3 13.8 
Missouri (2 districts) | 41, 730.9 35, 587.9 6, 143.1 35, 390. 4 34, 926. 4 463.9 12, 637.1 12, 163. 5 473.6 
Montana 3, 943.5 | 3, 504. 5 | 349.0 1, 424. 4 1, 413. 2 11.2 868.0 857.6 10.4 
Nebraska 9, 095.7 | 8, 006. 8 | 1, 088. 9 6, 842. 5 6, 761.6 81.0 2, 467.9 2, 395.3 72.6 
Nevada. 1, 533.6 | 1, 353. 5 | 180.1 980.3 | 972. 9 7.4 406. 4 402. 5 3.8 
New Hampshire 4, 439.0 | 3, 844. 4 | 504. 6 3, 324. 0 3, 293. 9 30. 1 1, 203. 6 1, 184.6 19.0 
New Jersey (2 districts) | 47, 122.1 | 39, 314. 2 | 7, 807.9 39, 998. 5 39, 462.3 536. 1 15, 490. 1 14, 979.8 510.3 
New Mexico. . 3, 375. 4 3, 066. 1 309. 3 1, 621.8 1, 610. 6 11.2 765. 1 755. 5 9.6 
New York (6 districts) sf 277, 865. 5 233, 526.0 | 44, 339. 5 221, 847.0 217, 442.2 4, 404.8 91, 903. 2 87, 328.6 4, 574.6 
North Carolina. -. ee 30, 030. 2 26, 703. 2 3, 327.0 12, 177.2 12, 004.3 172.8 6, 197.9 6, 061.8 136.2 
North Dakota ‘ et 2, 398.1 | 2, 184. 2 | 213.9 1, 068. 1 1, 058. 7 9.4 565. 4 559. 5 5.9 
Ohio (4 districts) ade 94, 222.9 | 79,059.1 | 15, 163.7 85, 630. } 84, 470.9 1, 159. 2 30, 801.8 29, 739. 0 1, 062.7 
Oklahoma | 16, 892. 5 14, 898.0 | 1, 994. 5 10, 146.2 10, 007. 5 138. 6 4, 486. 2 4, 337.0 149.2 
Oregon 13, 650. 7 | 11, 849.9 1, 800. 8 10, 974.3 10, 912.0 62.3 4, 157.9 4, 106.2 51.7 
Pennsylvania (3 districts) es 155, 918. 4 | 135, 643. 6 20, 274.7 84, 853. 6 83, 104. 4 1, 749. 2 43, 340. 4 41, 426.0 1,914.3 
Rhode Island ‘ 9, 046. 2 7, 616. 3 | 1, 429.9 8,516.2} 8,481.0 35.3 2, 586. 9 2, 562.7 24.2 
South Carolina 9, 829. 5 | 8, 397. 6 | 1, 431.9 7, 649. 7 | 7, 613. 5 36.3 2, 575.6 2, 538.0 37.5 
South Dakota 2, 553. 1 | 2, 333. 8 | 219.3 1, 240.6 | 1, 234.5 6.2 638. 8 633. 1 5.8 
Tennessee 20, 169. 3 17, 801. 1 2,368.3} 9,923.6] 9,879.8 | 48.7) 4,703.6] 4,637.3 66.3 
Texas (2 districts) 50, 153.1 43, 549.9 6, 603. 1 37, 458.6 | 37, 139.7 318.9 14, 121.1 13, 905. 0 216.1 
Utah 4, 154.9 3, 593.0 561.8 3,350.8| 3,334.6 16.3 1, 254.4 1, 245.0 9.4 
Vermont : Jol 2, 521.7 2, 200. 2 321.5 1, 576. 2 | 1, 562.0 14.2 660. 3 641.1 19.3 
Virginia 17, 525.0 15, 460.6 | 2,064.4 14,957.3 | 14, 777.6 179.7 3, 246.9 3, 091.9 155.0 
Washington (including Alaska) | 21, 316.0 18, 458. 5 | 2, 857. 5 18,091.9 | 17,917.5 174.4 6, 947.9 6, 791. 5 156. 4 
West Virginia | 11, 821.3 10, 053.8 | 1, 767. 5 9, 987.9 | 9, 940.3 7.5 3, 937.3 3, 874.6 62.7 
Wisconsin... . ob | 31, 463.9 26, 798.3 | 4, 665. 6 24, 716.1 | 24, 454.4 261.7 9, 828. 1 9, 600. 8 227.2 
Wyoming. ._. | 1, 649.0 1, 481.2 167.8 1, 023.8 | 1, 013.9 | 9.9 451.3 442.4 8.9 
Unclassified depository receipts (adjust- | 

ment) ‘ —333, 640. 2 | —333, 640.2 |.....-...--- Pees Pere oth 

1 Data are based on warrants covered by the Division of Bookkeeping and respect to employment within the State in which that district is located. 
Warrants, Treasury Department, and therefore differ slightly from the receipts ? Tax effective Jan. 1, 1937, payable by employers and employees. 
in table 2, which is based on the Daily Statement ofthe U.S. Treasury. Amounts 3 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1936, payable by employers only. Amounts collected 


listed in this table represent collections made in internal revenue collection dis- under the State unemployment insurance laws and deposited in State unem- 
tricts in the respective States and covered into the Treasury. The amount ployment funds not included. 

ceive y i istric BS essarily represe axes pai ith 
received by a particular district does not necessarily represent taxes paid wit Source: Treasury Department, Bureau of Accounts. 
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$305, 393.9 | $213, 582. 9 
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September of fiscal years 1949-50 and 1950-51 


$344, 142. 2 
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2 No plan approved by the Social Security Administration. 


1 Does not administer aid to the blind. 
Source: Treasury Department, Bureau of Accounts. 
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Table 8.—Estimated payrolls in employment covered by selected programs: in relation to civilian wages and salaries, 


by specified 


’ 


[Corrected to Nov 6, 1950] 












































Wages and salaries ? Payrolls covered by— 
Period | Railroad 
Total | Civilian # Sorat i hm ond 4 
ota vilian survivors ploymen unemploy- 
insurance # insurance § ment 
insurance ® 
Amount (in millions) 
Calendar year: 
MMiitlncdtnccocksshadecedeucsdnsdihwaatabenshcntsnineineast aula $42, 812 $42, 442 $28, 931 $26, 113 $2, 028 
ee ae, ee ee a 45, 745 45, 347 32, 125 28, 980 2, 161 
EL aco bRati dno ohadiiith dpa chithgn dichuwhipeiaihninn stniity datiindiaehitnatdaaintatinniaanl 49, 587 48, 996 35, 560 32, 352 2, 273 
Ti cnigitstaibbuccithdithna «diggin Gdn ahiehdibaliesiniedatiediiatitien aia 61, 708 59, 846 45, 286 41, 985 2, 687 
Br athieeeng <condbabdh<atienésacebsatiipehesting die aietitinmes+petntinctdid 81, 887 75, 557 57, 950 54, 548 3, 382 
eae . Leataraatgen 105, 647 91, 202 69, 379 65, 871 4, 085 
1 RR a ea ay pea eh AE nd hn RE ied eo end 116, 924 96, 236 73, 060 68, 886 4, 507 
Pt binds bu ebcconh sige deo cqutednse -bpciieecinbadiieonsie . 117, 673 95, 075 71,317 66, 411 ~ 4, 514 
Pe tanthktons oo<hth caphdnactte tase can tbikchesthbitiircdbadieeenseeenindemnd 111, 227 103, 265 79, 003 73, 145 4, 866 
SR eR eis eed) A Hehe id ARE ae to EB he 122, 059 117, 991 92, 088 86, 234 5, 107 
, ae RG ee lies lelt hordes cnteste beet tam aie! oe cle be 134, 357 130, 387 101, 892 95, 731 5, 531 
MELE ELE LORE PELE EE RIS AS A TO 134, 172 129, 848 99, 900 93, 526 5, 096 
1949 
SI on unncaccneuescecessatingubdsadediipaseeedtimeaedabae 33, 044 31, 990 24, 179 22, 816 1, 300 
Pigs ncccncnesess~< ashpalina tetas sede tceediainnniedianminiess 33, 494 32, 456 24, 500 23, 017 1, 305 
RT gegen tiie Bite tps |< ot Be 33, 599 32, 524 25, 000 23, 289 1, 292 
eI a. viccounccansensscackstmehsenieeeadenie 34, 035 32, 878 26, 200 24, 404 1, 222 
1950 
ee eS ke SON See ee ee Se 33, 215 32, 078 24, 400 22, 824 1, 222 
Percent of civilian wages and salaries 
Calendar year: 
Si isaraiiheadihsi<> do anensner vctiids to endures toeiaowidamae saittanniaed eens 100.0 68.2 61.5 4.8 
1939... 100.0 70.8 63.9 4.8 
an oe ee 100.0 72.6 66.0 4.6 
Ee aa C NS eee! SF ewe BO TS 100.0 75.7 70.2 4.5 
Sill nthtipa anaes cho aebencnwe op an saindimnbilidadiedsaaadeshiamain aici 100.0 76.7 72.2 4.5 
Pits crcomecaccesedkc cccoseune ee ae... 100.0 76.1 72.2 4.5 
OR aE Py EE See ia SEES se OE. LP OR 100.0 75.9 71.5 4.7 
EES TES TT a ee ee SY SO oe eS lm eS 100. 0 75.0 69.9 4.7 
Bincna0pckitdl bit bance cconewaditttedadpnesencutni Ola si:cy caamtamnsdelhc.andeaee 100.0 76. 5 70.8 4.7 
TR SEO PRS TE RE 5 AE SER SEGRE ce EM 100.0 78.0 73.1 4.3 
ii nc cb iceccdicetelnn ee . . S eSeS eee 100.0 78.1 73.4 4.2 
ae Sy pene. Mee PELE OE OS a 100.0 76.9 72.0 3.9 
1949 
ee 100.0 75.6 71.3 4.1 
April-June i Ri He. WR DRO RUM: Eo The 100.0 75.5 70.9 4.0 
July-September. .... aiann od TS, Bi. BT, he 100.0 76.9 71.6 4.0 
ETI Bs 8. EIS Gs Ei SIE BAT ALONE Bite EE 100.0 79.7 74.2 3.7 
1950 
OPTI «onc cin mamensinedsedainncscdebony tepancadamemenmachéhenrsites take 100.0 76.1 71.2 3.8 
1 Continental United States only, except for payrolls under railroad retirement ‘Taxable wages plus nontaxable wages earned in employment covered by 
and unemployment insurance (see footnote 6). Data for 1949 and 1950 pre- rogram; excludes earnings of railroad workers covered by State laws throug 


liminary. 

2 Total represents estimated wages and salaries paid in cash and in kind in 
continental United States and, in addition, pay of Federal civilian and military 
personnel in all other areas; civilian wages and salaries include employee con- 
tributions to social insurance and related programs. 

3 Quarterly data have been adjusted to correct for distribution of bonus pay- 
ments. 

4‘ Taxable wages plus estimated nontaxable wages in excess of $3,000 earned in 
employment covered by program. 


Bulletin, December 1950 


une 1939. 


6 Taxable wages plus nontaxable wages in excess of $300 a month; includes a 
small amount of taxable wages for Alaska and Hawaii. 


Source: Data on wages and salaries from the Office of Business Economics, 
Department of Commerce; data on payrolls for selected programs based on 


reports of administrative agencies. 








Table 9.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits! in current-payment status? at the end of the month, 


by type of benefit and by month, September 1949-September 1950 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Oct. 31, 1950] 



















































































| | 
Wife's or | Widow’s } 
| Tote A..on I s | “hild’s 1a0wWw’'s or =e | a 
= : Total Old-age bashandis | Child | widowers Mother | Parent’s 
fear and mont ht aa st See See Seen aT Lee, Semen: Se Poe | en a a See ek 

: 2 | | 7 

Number|Amount| Number Amount Number|Amount Number|Amount Number| Amount Number| Amount Number} Amount 
a | —|—_—$——_ | $$ |] —____ | —_____ | _ ——|— 
| | | 
1949 
i 2, 644, 910/$53, 775. 4\1, 232, 421/$31, 909.4) 375, 103} $5, 140.9} 624, 257) $8, 196. 9| 151, 191) $3, 179.5 13, 048 $179.2 
tsp iin vwnnes sewwis 2, 673, 888) 54, 450. 8)1, 247,513) 32,345.77) 379,594) 5,210.0) 629,705) 8,279.3 ’ 150, 846) 3, 174.5 13, 179 181.1 
ein cmccoauce 2, 710, 279) 55, 318. 9/1, 268, 050) 32,938.5) 385, 576) 5,301.1} 684,705) 8,355.6) 25 5,352.1} 151,416) 3, 188. 7] 13,304 183.0 
December - . ___----- .-.--.---]2, 742, 808) 56, 074. 4}1, 285, 893) 33, 437.4} 390,583) 5,376.3] 639,437) 8, 427.0 261, 336) 5,441.9} 152,121) 3,206.8) 13, 438 185.0 
| 
1950 | 
Rik 2, 781, 800) 57, 034. 1|1, 308, 643) 34, 105.7]. 396,750) 5,473.4) 644,114) 8,500.2) 25, 77: |} 5,539.3] 152,987] 3,229.0) 13, 533 184.5 
February ----------- 22 SS 2, 824, 829| 58, 074. 3/1, 332, 875| 34,815.0)° 404,014) 5,587.0) 649,758) 8,586.0) 270,384) 5,640.9] 154,177) 3, 257. 6| 13, 621 187.9 
March EES Pedal an ey 2, 861, 536) 58, 956. 6/1, 351, 985) 35,380.8) 409,330) 5,671. 9} 655, 558; 8,673.6) 276,050) 5,764.9) 154,884) 3,275.7) 13,729 189.7 
Sakae ene Scale ti EE Re 2, 888, 715] 59, 638. 4/1, 365, 504) 35, 807.4) 413,456) 5,741.3) 659,584/ 8,736.3) 280,890) 5,871.7} 155,432} 3,290.2 13, 849 191.5 
eR BU Zo: Se 2, 911, 562| 60, 195. 6|1, 375,882] 36, 128.7] 416,365] 5,791.5] 663,610| 8,799.1] 285,753] 5.978.4| 155.957] 3,304. 3| 13, 995 193.6 
ERI Ari ad ee 2, 930, 357| 60, 681. 5/1, 384, 823) 36, 415.8} 419,123) 5,840.0} 665,351] 8,828.7] 290,307] 6,079.8] 156,664] 3,322.2 14, 089) 194.9 
ae Ee Se 2, 946, 096) 61, 124. 8/1, 394, 920) 36, 734.7} 422,448) 5,896.3) 663,858) 8,810.3) 293,915) 6,159.8) 156,792) 3,327.6 14, 163) 196.1 
ee ws Rae CUA Aiehh aim om ale 2, 967, 055) 61, 640. 7/1, 405 92 37, 051.6) 425,604) 5,949.9) 666,102) 8,845.8) 297,999] 6,252.0) 157,503) 3,343.7] 14, 255} 197.6 
eee Sabi TSA CF fe eS Be See he Ae tb oaeeeoe tee | RS De Seek) lade eee, tae ea) eee \ccagaene 
P - <i } | | 

1 Effective Sept. 1, 1950, under the Social Security Act Amendments of 1950: ? Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to dedue- 


(1) husband’s and widower’s insurance benefits became payable; (2) the terms tion of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 
“primary insurance benefit’? and ‘‘widow’s current insurance benefit’? were 3 Partly estimated. 


changed to “old-age insurance benefit” and “mother’s insurance benefit,” 4 Distribution by type of benefit not yet available. 
respectively. 


Table 10.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number of monthly benefits awarded, by type of benefit, numberof lump- 


sum payments awarded, and number of deceased workers represented for the first time in awards of lump-sum pay- 
ments, 1940-50 


[Corrected to Oct. 31, 1950] 





Monthly benefits ? Lump-sum awards % 


Year and quarter ! : 


Wife’s or Child’s Widow's or 











, Number of 

Tote -* shit iiie arent’e | Number of| “a. nccea f 

Total Old-age | husband’s widower’s Mother’s Parent’s payments pin ; 

Aa Se ai See os 254, 984 132, 335 | 34, 555 | 59, 382 4, 600 23, 260 R52 75, 095 61, 080 
Saas eee : “J 269, 286 114, 640 36, 213 | 75, 619 11, 020 30, 502 1, 272 117, 303 90, 941 
i a ra ; ner 258, 116 | 99, 622 33, 250 | 77, 384 14, 774 31, 820 1, 266 134, 991 | 103, 332 
CES . 262, 865 | 89, 070 | 31, 916 | 85, 619 19, 576 35,420 | 1, 264 163, 011 122, 185 
| es eno ig 318, 949 | 110, 097 | 40, 349 | 99, 676 24, 759 | 42, 649 i, 419 205, 177 151, 860 
SRE BG ‘ : 462, 463 | 185, 174 63, 068 | 127, 514 29, 844 | 55, 108 1, 755 247, 012 178, 813 
Se : 547, 150 258, 980 88, 515 114, 875 38, 823 | 44, 190 1, 767 250), 708 | 179, 588 
pd CS 572, 909 271, 488 94, 189 115, 754 45, 249 42, 807 3, 422 218, 787 181, 992 
Se ee : on 596, 201 275, 903 98, 554 118, 955 55, 687 44, 276 2, 846 213, 096 | 200, 090 
eS ee 4 682, 241 337, 273 117, 356 118, 922 62, 928 43, 087 2, 675 212, 614 202, 154 

1947 | | 
Sa 133, 217 62, 106 22, 136 27, 548 | 10, 404 | 10, 293 720 60, 357 | 43, 312 
April-June________- 152, 847 | 69, 319 | 24, 383 33, 202 | 12, 525 | 12, 173 1, 245 61, 729 | 51, 507 
July-September. _______. Wiccdhaiilaiih tucks vine 141, 475 | , 866 | 23, 206 | 27, 676 | 10, 702 | 10, 232 793 | 48, 563 | 43, 633 
October-December.._________ af Ts F 145, 370 | 71, 197 | 24, 464 | 27, 328 11, 618 | 10, 109 654 | 48, 138 3, 540 

1948 
January-March_............._..__- intial 167, 445 82, 316 | 27, 970 30, 784 | 14, 197 | 11,504 | 674 | 55, 685 | 52, 377 
April-June._________. Sees ne 154, 525 69, 570 25, 384 | 31, $45 | 15, 006 11,785 | R35 58, 261 | 54, 902 
July-September_______._.. aon bis 137, 947 | 63, 144 | 22, 630 | 28, 156 12, 739 | 10,610 | 668 | 50, 666 47, 165 
October-December.______- : 136, 284 60, 873 | 22, 570 28, 070 13, 725 | 10,377 | 669 48, 484 | 45, 746 

| | } 

1949 | | | 
January-March________. : he tm.) 166, 848 | 80, 174 | 28, 590 | 30, 158 16, 120 | 11,163 | 643 54, 576 51, 989 
April-June_____..._____. pte. . 180, 824 90, 330 | 30, 942 | 31, 622 15, 934 11,278 | 718 55, 857 43, 020 
July-September_.____._____ Mea 169, 214 84, 268 | 29, 038 29, 228 15, 375 | 10,649 | 656 52, 483 | 49, 925 
October-December ____. bil : 165, 355 82, 501 | 28, 786 27, 914 15, 499 | 9,997 | 658 49, 698 47, 220 

1950 | 
January-March___..___....__._. 177, 892 86, 654 30, 492 30, 762 18, 194 11, 183 607 56, 787 | 54, 215 
ES Se 1 ee 163, 880 77, 674 28, 444 28, 786 17, 893 10, 425 658 56, 447 53, 745 
July-September_._..........____-- a 153, 951 77, 454 26,517 | 24, 441 15, 933 9, 056 550 46, 489 44, 247 


1 Quarterly data for 1940-44 were presented in the Bulletin foi Feb. 1947, p. 29, changed to “old 
and for 1945-46, in the Bulletin for Feb. 1949, p. 29. spectively. 

2 Effective Sept. 1, 1950, under the Social Security Act Amendments of 1950: 3 Under the 1939, 1946, and 1950 amendments. Effective Sept. 1, 1950, a lump- 
(1) husband’s and widower’s insurance benefits became payable; (2) the terms sum death payment is payable with respect to every insured individual who 
“primary insurance benefit’? and “‘widow’s current insurance benefit’’ were dies after Aug. 1950. 


-age insurance benefit’? and ‘‘mother’s insurance benefit,’’ re- 
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Table 11.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 
benefits, by State, September 1950 


Region and State 


Total, 52 States 
Region I: 


Connecticut - - 
Maine. ---- 


Massachusetts. meee * 


New Hampshire. - -- 


Rhode Island-.-...-...- 


Vermont........-- 
New York.------ 


Region II: 
Delaware 
New Jersey- 
Pennsylvania 

Region III: 

District of Columbia 
Maryland. -. 

North Carolina 
Virginia 

West Virginia 

Region IV: 
Kentucky 
Michigan 
Ohio 

Region V: 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Minnesota 
Wisconsin. . . 

Region VI: 
Alabama.....-- 
Florida ooce 
Georgia _ 
Mississippi 
South Carolina 
‘Tennessee 

Region VII: 
lowa 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 

Region VILL: 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 


Colorado 
Idal 0 
Montana 
Utah 
Wyoming 
Region X: 
Arizona 
California 
Nevada 
Oregon 
Washington 
Territories 
Alaska 
Hawaii 
Puerto Rico 














Initial claims ! 
| | 
} 
| eT 
place- 
ments 
Total | Women 
| 
| 
617,550 | 553, 473 | 6 227,000 
‘ 9, 27 7, 165 3, 544 
3, 225 3, 698 1, 657 
17, 410 34, 349 14, 280 
1, 920 4, 197 2, 246 
2, 767 5, 765 2, 569 
1, 104 797 452 | 
67, 239 143, 753 (7) 
2, 795 72E 245 
14, 306 27, 955 11, 705 
25, 958 45, 246 17, 056 | 
3, 140 1, 383 535 
7,327 6, 785 2, 230 
18, 852 5, 803 3, 026 
9,772 4, 502 1, 876 
2, 642 7,411 ], 287 
3, 531 4, 877 1, 737 
17, 032 18, 836 6, 931 
36, 727 19, 231 8, 009 
18, 489 39, 251 14, 703 
13, 222 8, 908 3, 072 
14, 930 3, 120 1, 332 
| 13, 545 5, 190 2, 256 
12, 078 5, 791 1, 408 
| 12,480 8, 633 3, 622 
| 13,77 5, 586 2, 453 
} 9, 272 3, 277 1, 052 
| 10, 275 7, 289 2, 773 
| 13, 108 6, 453 3, 233 
| 
| 9, 317 1, 851 689 
9, 124 2, 212 $25 
14, 077 10, 073 4,164 
| 6, 133 633 319 
2, 716 138 7 
2, 236 197 112 
' 
9, 948 4, 221 | 1, 211 
8, 407 8196} 1,719 
5, 623 877 263 
14, 380 4, 589 1,325 
| 49,570 7,841 | 2, 452 
7, 762 1, 427 | 624 
5, 220 416 220 
3, 806 | 579 347 
6, 306 1, 051 565 
1, 456 240 97 
3, 964 | 2, 393 R03 
53,107 | 57,295 | 24, 708 
2, 716 824 342 
10, 335 4,444 2, 045 
11, 890 6, 554 2, 539 
1, 212 336 159 
823 1,110 462 
635 


! Excludes transitional claims 
? Total, part-total, and partial. 


* Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under i 


bined-wage plan. 








‘ Beginning Aug. 1950, averages are based on 5-day workweek 


’ Unemployment represented by weeks of unemployment 


State and railroad unemployment insurance programs and t! 


ployment allowance progr 


claimed under 


(Corrected to Oct. 23, 1950] 















































Weeks of unemploy- | Compensated unemployment 
ment covered by |—— Average 
continued claims All types of unemployment ? | Total unemployment | ~ weekly 
~ insured 
| unemploy- 
Week ‘Sanly | Weeks. | Avange | enamel 
| | eeks weekly /eeks Vv under al 
| Total | Women | compen- | org number | compen- | weekly | programs‘ 
| sated | 9 Pe of'benefi- | sated | payment 
ciaries ¢ 
3, 654, 432 | © 1,643,000 | 3, 223,597 | $64, 458, 026 805, 899 | 3,029, 629 $20. 48 890, 360 
| 
52, 200 24, 835 46, 170 | 897, 983 11, 542 43, 960 19. 88 11, 048 
21,911 10, 274 20, 193 300, 763 5, 048 17, 545 15. 47 5,330 
189, 494 85, 385 164,305 | 3,546,335 41, 076 148, 755 22. 64 - 42,836 
27, 726 16, 230 26, 102 398, 200 6, 526 23, 128 15. 96 6, 607 
37, 212 18, 436 31, 585 669, 153 7, 896 30, 123 21.75 8, 482 
5, 72 3, 189 5, 354 | 90, 797 1,338 4, 501 18.14 1, 416 
| 
| 929,916 (7) 839, 785 18, 778, 550 209, 946 822, 687 22. 36 222, 622 
3, 596 1, 619 3, 508 64, 210 877 3, 249 18.97 900 
142, 196 69, 606 144, 391 2, 968, 757 36, 098 134, 608 21. 24 34, 593 
264, 936 101, 473 242, 908 4, 888, 545 60, 73 232, 878 20. 49 63, 844 
11, 049 5, 237 11, 159 200, 477 2, 790 10, 999 17.96 3, 057 
50, 485 18, 512 39, 995 775, 980 9, 999 37, 393 19. 91 10, 499 
66, 006 39, 546 58, 724 843, 858 14, 681 56, 093 14. 59 15, 414 
31, 782 13, 900 30, 503 | 477, 992 7, 626 29, 172 15. 92 7, 467 
| 56, 656 11, 643 52, 509 | 908, 159 13, 127 48, 318 17.91 13, 829 
51, 075 17,717 49, 143 758, 284 12, 286 48, 032 15. 51 12, 622 
81, 720 30, 612 63, 425 1, 460, 198 15, 856 61, 088 23. 46 16, 375 
| 142,940 64, 135 124, 488 2, 631, 856 31, 122 116, 770 21. 60 32, 682 
| 302, 605 134, 014 241, 295 4, 983, 911 60, 324 203, 095 22. 45 71, 710 
| 32,985 15, 140 24, 959 423, 805 6, 240 22, 629 17.7 7, 990 
4 | 14, 295 23, 306 400, 537 5, 826 21, 334 17.73 6, 399 
3 | 12, 107 17, 142 346, 268 4, 286 15, 482 20. 72 6, 084 
| 59,342 16, 651 51, 488 | 774, 906 12, 872 48, 807 15.34 14, 809 
| 71, 563 39, 225 | 60, 482 817, 277 15, 120 58, 280 13. 66 17, 468 
2, 983 23, 689 32, 055 | 453, 982 8, 014 30, 870 14.27 9, 265 
24, 587 | 8, 974 20, 085 | 278, 911 5, 016 18, 725 14.19 5, 923 
| 46,394 | 21,811 37,817 | 628, 259 9, 454 35, 948 16. 96 9, 862 
73, 304 | 36, 160 65, 305 | 936, 944 16, 326 62,179 14. 57 16, 819 
| 15, 863 | 6, 667 | 157, 869 2, 353 7, 881 18.15 3, 552 
13, 051 5, 802 | 227, 528 3, 032 10,913 | 19,43 2, 924 
65, 540 32, 035 812, 753 13, 074 47, 639 16, 27 15, 512 
| 4027} 2, 589 | 61, 190 927 3,457 | 17.07 O44 
1, 164 771 | 18, 064 256 841 18. 49 244 
1, 143 772 | 16, 768 260 857 17. 27 273 
| 29,074 9, 540 | 325, 072 5, 284 19, 687 16. 08 7, 199 
62, 885 17, 968 1, 218, 780 15, 367 57, 157 20. 37 14, 603 
6, 291 2,215 | 76, 211 1, 121 4, 280 17.18 1,274 
35, 070 | 12, 801 | | 564, 930 7, 869 29, 582 18. 36 8, 246 
541 | 21, 309 | 656, 309 10, 549 40, 106 15. 89 12, 997 
| 
9, 185 | 4, 266 7, 486 139, 743 1, 872 7, 031 19. 05 2, 195 
4, 323 », 892 | 3, 477 59, 790 869 3, 246 17. 45 980 
4,714 3, 153 | 3, 869 67, 194 967 3, 869 17.37 1, 056 
7, 427 4, 145 6, 394 | 144, 833 1, 598 5, 916 23.19 1, 693 
1, 332 674 | 1, 264 29, 276 316 1, 135 23. 88 295 
12, 334 4,773 | 8, 432 | 171, 595 2, 108 | 7, 922 20. 66 3, 040 
343, 158 189, 929 | 337, 422 7, 288, 165 84, 355 309, 655 22. 33 86, 576 
4, 343 2,090 | 3, 613 | 82, 343 903 3,377 23. 29 1, 019 
27,058 | 16, 042 | 27, 798 | 541, 984 6, 950 26, 023 20. 03 6, 498 
465, 844 25, 318 43, 519 854, 549 10, 880 41, 282 19. 90 11, 193 
1, 439 930 2, 750 66, 765 688 2, 642 24. 55 (’) 
8, 679 3, 130 9, 041 171, 418 2, 260 8, 483 19. 59 (*) 


terans’ 





Includes partial and part-total unemployment. 


Bulletin, December 1950 


6 Includes estimate for New York. 


? Data not received 
§ Data not available 








Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 


State agencies. 
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Table 12.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, September 1949-September 1950' 










































































Aid te Sepeotat Aid . speatet 
Old-age menninn: Aid to the | General Old-age — Aid to | Gen 
Yeer and month Total assistance blind | assistance | Tt! |assistance| — -———~——| the blind ancistanes 
Families | Children Families | children 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1949 
ES ES RS an 2, 679,906 | 559,900 1, 423, 447 91, 112 479,060 |........-- +0. 7 +15 +15 +0.7 +0.9 
Ne a aera ee 2, 697, 721 571, 480 1, 453, 922 91, 599 Oe ee +.7 +2,1 +2.1 +.5 +3.8 
EL AR eerereprr vere 2, 715, 731 585, 411 1, 486, 404 92, 164 543,000 }.......--- +.7 +2.4 +2.2 +.6 +9.1 
RE eee 2, 735, 987 | 599,288 | 1,520,908 92, 747 08; O00 |.........5- +.7 +2.4 +2.3 +.6 +3.7 
1950 
| eS eI A Se 2,749,049 | 610, 437 1, 550, 191 93, 109 _, ) ore +.5 +1.8 +1.9 +.4 +6.0 
EES Ta EEE CORE 2, 761, 507 621, 977 1, 580, 648 93, 627 627,000 jas.....-.. +.5 +1.9 +2.0 +.6 +5.1 
EER SRR: I Ce 2, 760,379 | 634, 676 1, 612, 478 94, 062 eee (?) +2.0 +2.0 +.5 +4.0 
OE SE Oe ea 2, 768,093 | 641,875 1, 628, 882 94, 453 605,000 |......-..-- +.3 +1.1 +1.0 +.4 —7.1 
is wisccdatlibuts pecGitighta cxewea 2, 781,696 | 650,910 1, 651, 216 94, 958 2. | aa +.5 +14 +1.4 +.5 —6.2 
ST SS ae aS ee 2, 790,068 | 654,217 1, 659, 766 95, 415 526,000 |........-- +.3 +.5 +.5 +.5 —7.4 
Pans cteAbis ee onlebicadbicocwed 2,796,769 | 653,491 1, 657, 706 95, 857 499,000 |........-. +.2 -.1 —.1 +.5 —4.9 
RES ee eee 2, 805, O11 5, 1, 663, 489 96, 255 485,000 |.........- +.3 +.3 +.3 +.4 —2.8 
EEE oe SC ee Se 2, 809, 537 , 1, 661, 004 96, 650 oe be ee +.2 —.3 -.] +.4 —3.2 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1949 
September. ---.....--.- $187, 608, 987 | $119, 156, 207 $40, 958, 083 $4, 200, 697 |$23, 294, 000 +19 +2.2 +18 +2.3 +0.7 
i” es ae 189, 896, 770 119, 710, 542 41, 940, 720 4, 196, 508 | 24,049, 000 +1.2 +.5 +2.4 -.1 +3.2 
November. --.....---- 195, 798, 102 120, 852, 028 43, 281, 620 4, 238, 454 | 27,426,000 +3.1 +1.0 +3. 2 +1.0 +140 
December--.......---- 199, 578, 483 122, 458, 049 44, 457, 297 4, 276, 137 | 28, 387,000 +1.9 +13 +2.7 +.9 +3.5 
1950 
9 EES ES ae 201, 058, 412 122, 786, 247 44, 785, 244 4, 300, 921 | 29, 186, 000 +.7 +.3 +.7 +.6 +2.8 
, ae ee 203, 119, 655 122, 334, 420 45, 635, 299 4,318, 936 | 30,831,000 +1.0 —.4 +1.9 +.4 +5.6 
OS SS Pee 205, , 492 121, 284, 952 46, 514, 197 4, 345, 343 | 33, 141,000 | +1.1 —.9 +1.9 +.6 +7.5 
OS Ee ee Fae 201, 107, 272 120, 930, 268 ‘ 27 4,318, 877 | 29,496,000 | —2.0 —.3 —.3 —.6 —110 
ibn dude tipaonesine 199, 236, 889 122, 474, 273 45, 954, 568 4, 364,048 | 26, 444, 000 —.9 +1.3 —.9 +1.0 —10.3 
i Sh nmeeustedadsb nme 197, 011, 648 122, 350, 629 46, 034, 991 4, 394, 028 | 24,232,000 | -—1.1 —-.1 +.2 +.7 —8.4 
pO ERE SY See 194, 728, 114 121, 755, 828 45, 843, 007 4,390, 279 | 22,709,000 | —1.2 —.5 | —.4 -.1 —6.1 
CN ts ae 195, 101, 237 122, 687, 714 45, 956, 225 4,412,298 | 22,045,000 | +.2 +.7 | +.2 | +.5 +2.9 
September -__.........- 194, 605, 185 123, 028, 606 46, 021, 238 4, 435, 341 | 21, 120,000 —.3 +.3 | +.1 +.5 —4,2 
| | | | 








1 Data subject to revision. Excludes programs administered without Federal participation in States administering such programs concurrently with programs 
under the Social Security Act. 
2 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


Table 13.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, Septernber 1950! 
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> i 
go ow lgg Percentage change from— ! gat | Percentage change from— 
| | 
] Num- | Num- 
| State ber of August 1950 | September 1949 | State ber of August 1950 | September 1949 
recip- in— } in— | | recip- | in— in— 
ients Total Aver- } | jents | Total | Aver- 
amount age | _ | es | amount | age f | Da 
—_ |Amount | — Amount | | — eee — Amount 
| it on BER es 
| | | 
Total 2. ._/2, 809, 537|/$123,028,606; $43. 79| +0. 2! +0.3 +4.8 +3.2 | | | 132, 691) $5, 833, 554) $e. 00) +0. 3) +0.4) +5. 0| +7.6 
|———- Mont. .-...-- 11, 803 618,388) 52.39} (3) | —.5| +56) +83 
PS eee 8 81, 506} 1,616,162} 19.83) -—1.1; —22} +9.2)  —60 |] Nebr_...-. 23,751] 1,046,109) 44.04 —.4 —.3 —.3} +12 
, ee , 605 95, 034 59. 21| —,2 —-.9) +65.0 +8.0 || Nev._...--- 2, 696 145,999) 54.15 +. 3) +.4) +81 +8.3 
P “Fee 14, 126 760,790} 653.86) +1.4) +12.4) +164) +19.3 || N. H__..-_-- 7, 482 333,531; 44. 58 —,. 2) +.3| +447 +7.8 
Age. c.u--J. 68, 645| 1, 789,384| 26.07) +.7|  +.9| +182) +244 | 
| EET 270, 562) 19,140,729) 70.74; +.5 +.5) +41 2 2 be eee 24,677) 1,211,852} 49.11 +.1 +.2) » 43.1 +4.4 
oT Saeee oe 50,960} 3,700, 571 72. 62} +.5 +.4, +5.6) +144 ||) N. Mex...--- 10, 307 354,360} 34,38 +.3 +5.8| +7.4 +3.9 
Sc ccceede 20,200} 1, 230,271 60. 90 +. 6) —4.5) +13.0 +24. 0 i 120, 760) 6, 292, 85) 62.11 —.1 (4) +2.8 +1.8 
| + a 1, 722 49,934) 29.00 —.3} +.4) +96) +120 |} N.C......-- 2,720} 1,401,116) 22.34 +.5) (3) +11.1) +146 
Tees 2, 867 112,784) 39.34! —. 6 —.4) +7.7 +.6 || N. Dak.-.--- 9, 017 440,139) 48. 81 +, 2) +.5| +2.2 +6.4 
aa 70,036} 2,443,675} 34.89) +.4! +.5| +54) -30.6 || Ohio....-.- 125,396] 5,786,398} 46.14 +.1 +.4 —.5 —1.8 
ieee 100,724) 4,587,344) 45.54) (4) +.2| (4) —12.7 
_ eae ese 103,838} 2,453,702} 23.63 +.6 +1.0) +10.5) +416.3 || Oreg 24,068| 1,296,306] 53.86 +.2 +.5) +3.9) +153 
Hawaii-_.....- 2, 510 83,295} 33.19 +.4 +1.2) +67 +1.4 |] Pa_.....-.-- | 90, 780) 3,422,128} 37.70 —. 8} —.7) +15 —4.8 
igahe:....... 11, 357 519,938) 45.78 —.1 +5.7; +4.2 eae @ MR. Eicssa-s 10, 476) 490,411} 46.81 +.4 +.7) +65.5 +8.6 
_ SESREEZEE 124,512! 5,345,926) 42. 94) —.5 +1.0}) —2.7 —5.5 
__ eee 52,493} 1,905,151) 36.29 +.1 +.3) +40 $6.4-0.8, ©..---..-2. 42,543} 904,014) 21.25 +.8 2.1] +10.3 +6.5 
ei ee 49, 588; 2,469,320) 49.80 +. 1) +.5) +1.9) +4.5 || 8. Dak. -.--- } 12, 213) 480, 562} 39. 35 +.2 +.3) +1.4 +3.7 
ee 39, 399) 1,972,706) 50.07) +.4! +.4| +4.4 +4.6 | > — 67,139) 2,083,259) 31.03 +.5 +.1 +7.8 +8.8 
i dishinnenaean 68, 674) 1,412,398) 20.57) +. 4) +.4) +13.3 +10.9 |} Tex_.........| 226,950) 7,531,005) 33.18) +. 3) —l.1 +4.2 +1.1 
} IPRS reer! 121,379] 5,743,805] 47.32} +.3} +.3) +15 +1.9 || Utah......-- | 10,115) 456, 296} 45. 11) —.5) ©) +.4 —1 
Maine........ 16,31) 684,474 44.70} +.6 +.8) +82! +149 || Vt..----.---| 6,966] 250,4721 35.96} +.7 +1.6) +10.3) +142 
4, “ee | 20,073}. 430,906) 21.47 +.7) +11) +89) +131 
| SRery ane 12,195} 456,869) 37.46] +41] +.3} +20] .+3.0 || Wash....... | 74,083} 4,839,091] 65.32 +,2 +.4, 44.9) +427 
ae 102, 407) 6, 686, 852! 65. 30 +.4 +.1 +8.0 +15.7 || W. Va...-..-.- |} 27,176) 733,217; 26.98 (‘) | —.1) +11.6 +10.9 
|” Sena 100, 695) 4, 735,844) 47.03) () | +.1) +41 +6.0 || Wis.......-- | 53,159) 2,303,015) 43.32) +.1) +.2) +60) +87 
Minn.......- 56, 121| 2,853, 587| 50.85) +.1) +.6) +11) +50 |) | | | 
RRR 64, 768) 1, 254,922} 19.38 a —.8) +7:4) +10.5 || Wyo.......-- | 4,301 238, 161! 55. 37| +.4 +.6 +49 +6.2 
| | | | | 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, Jan. 1948, pp. 24-26. All data subject these recipients; such payments are made without Federal participation. 
to revision. 3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
2 Includes 3,845 recipients under 65 years of age in Colorado and payments to 4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 14.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, September 1950} 















































Payments to cases Percentage change from— 

Num- August 1950 | September 1949 
State ber of in— in— 
cases Total Aver- 
amount age 

— Amount 7 Amount 
Total #...... 469, $21, 120,000) $44.99) —3.2 —4.2)| —2.0 —9.3 
pO eee 9, 073 106, 888} 11, 78 3 6] +29.9) —10.6 

Alaska.........- 107 3,784) 35.36) (3) @ (3) (3) 
pa Saag 1, 486 56,586} 38.08) +1.2) +17.5| +5.3]) +10.0 
p< OE 2,611 33,590} 12.86] —.7 —.6| +10 +4.2 
Eo cietinisen ay 32,819} 1,429,861) 43.57] —7.6 —9.8} ~12.6) —20.5 
OGG... <0 ntodiia 4, 187 157,419| 37.60) —1.1 —3.4| +3.0 +.4 
ONG. .. sana 069} $241,022) 47.55) —4.2} +14.6) —12.6) —19.4 
RP ie: 1,068 36,660} 34.33) —2.2 +11} —9.6| —15.3 
scquvenioo- diel 1, 713 75,097} 43.84) +1.4 +1.3) +18.6) +12.1 
|, ar ee: ye Ga {Sees Sal epee |-------]----ene== 
"igo wale 3,338) «53 16.06] +1.5| +26 +45 +5.5 
Hawali_........ 4, 132 211,724) 51.24) —1.2 —.9| +66.0| +67.8 
Idaho ?__.... 501 16, 782} 33. 50| —1.6 +.2) +1.4 +5.9 
Ths» cidibinn ou chend 37,861] 1,875,655] 49.54) —2.1 —3.7| —1.0 —2.4 
eae a 10, 658 289,949} 27.20] —4.0 +1.4| —14.9} —16.8 
TR. tincncsend 3, 588 94,941] 26.46) —.9 +.7| —4.7 —5.3 
I cass vitiertces 4,511 177, 39. 36} —2.1 +.3} —11.6| 24.7 
Fe cna Sttasondh 2,915 67,331) 23.10) —5.4 —.9| —6.1 —.3 
a a, 28, 396 816,803} 28.76) +1.1 +1.6| +12.0} —17.6 
Maine. .....-..- 3, 619 151, 279} 41.80) +2.9 ees +12.3} +20.1 
acticin 5, 512 236,877, 42.97| +.5 —.1| +166] +145 
aS 22,627} 1,114,666] 49,26) —1.2 —4.6) +2.1 —1.0 
Mich.......... 22,042) 1,018,574 46.21] —8.2| —10.0| —26.5| —20.6 
253, 665} 43.24) —3.3 —40| —38| —17.0 
8,111] 11.05) +5.6 +8.8) +165) +12.6 
555,718} 32.72) —.5 —1.0| +3.6 +7.6 
46,465 39.14) —1.4 —1.7| —2.9 +7.7 
43,703} 32.76] —.7 +5.0| —10.3) —7.1 
$8,700} 27.19} —5.9| 21.6) —9.6) —5.5 
56,107} 37.71] —6.1 = —6.4, —%3 
N. J.#........-..] 11,000] * 608, 000]......_]..... be 3 ee 
| > a 1, 668 39, 254) 23. 53) —2.2 —2.4, —8.6 —11.7 

N. Y....-..-----|!© 81, 665| 5, 783,188} 70.82] —4.2} —4.2| +45) (11) 
oe Sena 4, 055} 63,345| 15.62) +6.0 +2.0) +3.8) +119 
N. Dak 700 26,006} 37.15} —1.7 —.7| +12) 2.6 
Onis @.2 5.3. 27,224) 1,141,459) 41.93) —3.6 —2,.7| —14.2| —22.6 
2. NETS. 13 7, 300 111,555} (13) | (13) +2.1) (13) +6. 6 
Sa. 4, 831 266,629} 55.19] —4.7 —2.3} —11.0) 10.7 
ee I oe 41,526} 2,084,815] 50.21] —6.6 —8.2) —.5| 93 
Se aa 5,817 336,271) 57.81|—10.7| —10.8} +49) +65 
ts eS 5, 161) 66,620} 12.91) +.2 2.3} +22} —13.9 
S De ia. $680} 18,400) 27.38) —6.2 +.4| +12.7) +20.8 
TOME. occ cdaccdck.. ae 27, 788} 12.97| —.2 —1.0) +9.2 +8.9 
 . Re ET” ER CO GE Pai Tae eS 
i” SOR 2, 208 98,765} 44.73) —5.0 —8.1) +7.2 —2.3 
Woe ccubasee 4950! 1432, 000)... __- DE ; P24: 
Va_.........--.-| 4,799} 114,450) 23.85) —.2 —.5| +7.7| +13.3 
Wash.......-.--| 12,323] 688,376) 55.86 —4.9| -—3.8| —9.6| —25.3 
pig Rete Foe 5, 467 122,923) 22.48) +2.8 +2.8) +39.6) +42.3 
, ¢ MRE 5, 888 277,615} 47.15] —7.2 —8.1| —23.5) —218 
Wyo mopeiel 458 20,851} 45. 53) 4-2. 2) —.6 +3. 4) +1.3 

i ' 

















1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, Jan. 1948, pp. 24-26. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated 
number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 

3 Percentage change not calculated on base of less than 100 cases. 

4 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

§ About 12 percent of this total is estimated. 

* Partly estimated. : 

7 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. iia 

§ Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

* Estimated. 

10 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

1! Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. ; 

12 Includes 4,293 cases and payments of $162,214 representing supplementation 
of aid to dependent children payments. 

13 Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,641 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 6,049 cases under program administered by State 
Board of Public Welfare. Average per case and percentage changes not com- 

uted 
A 4 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of cities and towns. 
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Table 15.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and ts to 
recipients, by State, September 1 
Payments to Percentage change from— 
recipients 
Num- 
August 1950 | September 1949 
State ber of in—. in— 
recipi- Aver- 
ents — age 
amoun 
<—3 Amount _ Amount 
Total ?____.. 96, 650) $4, 435, 341) $45.89) +0.4 +0.5) +6.1 +5.6 
Total, 47 . 

States*...| 78,301] 3,705,465) 47.32) +.4 +.7| +7.4 +6.7 
BE tg nscwnwiiahi 1, 513 34,272) 22.65, +.7 +. 4) +14. 2 +2.6 
SR 883 52,982} 60.00) +3.9 +3.0| +7.9 +3.7 
; TREES 62, 30. 75} +1.0 +.7| +12.6| +18.9 
22 SRR 10, 609 879,014) 82.86) +.7 +1. 12.3; +128 
oS ee ae ae 379 21, 56. 0 +1. —1.8 2.7 
GORE, sp andeccaud 283 17,313) 61. +. —2.9 1.5, +684 
ied te alli 192 8,660) 45. +11) +3.3) +28.0) +46.0 
Sag» RRR COR 259 10, 581} 40. -. —1. +2.8) §-—7.3 
) |” VEO 3, 329 , 766) 38. ® t 4, +59) —25.3 
EES SRS ted 2,771 238. +.5 7] +7. +14.5 

Hawaii. ........ 108 4,061; 37.60) 0 +.5| ©@® ® 
| SRE 213 10,706; 50.26) 0 +6.8 0 —2.2 
© er pera paneer 4, 343 199, 722| 45.99) —.2 +.2)| —4. —5.3 
) + RRR 1, 884 73, 452) 38.99) —.2 —.6| +1. +4.6 
pT TA 1, 253 $71,859) 57.35) +1.0 +11) +4 +13.0 
Kans. eases 684 34, 50. 36; —1. 2 —1.5) —10. —13.5 
a no in wiegl 2, 389 52,613} 22.02) —.3 —.1) +12. +10.5 
La.. et SEE Re 1, 883 81,642} 43.36) +.6 +1.1} +9. +12.1 
Maine. ......... 6 30, 45.41) +.4 +.7| +2. +8.5 
__ he ETSI tig 483 19, 690} 40.77) +1.0 +.6) +3. +3.2 
1, 512 101,891} 67.39) +.3 +1.1) +8.5) +181 
1, 853 94,615) 51.06) 0 +.1| +6.4 +8. 2 
1, 106 62,194) 56.23) +2.1 +2.2) +2.3 +1.1 
2, 947 76, 26.47; +.3 +.4) +115 +13.6 
2,804; 17112,160|7 40.00; +.1 +.1 +.7 +.7 
534 30, 7 57.60) +.4 +.6) +85) +149 
708 42,075; 59.43) +.4 +1.9) +21.0 +36. 2 

83 1,864) (8) (8) (®) (8) (5) 
324 15, 637| 48. 26) +1.6 +1.5) +1.9 +7.1 
SSE 752 40, 592} 53.98) —1.3 —1.5| +7.9 +7.6 
RR eat 519 17,499} 33.72) +.8 +65. 4) +12.1 +3.6 
, a 3, 982 232, 58.45) +.1 +.8) +3.5 +2.2 
og & SBR es 4, 242 144, 221; 34.00) +.2 +.1) +11.8 +22.8 
MRS 115 5, 50.43) O +6.1) —2.5 +2.9 
J SE 3, 876 175, 520} 45.28) +.1 +.2) +49 +7.1 
ase | al 2,714 127, 47.16) +.6 +.6) +.4 —1IL1 
_ Saar 385 24, 545} 163.75, —.8 —1 —.3 +12.1 
it dieinsl- tiesto 15, 512 615, 852| 39.70; +.3 —.2) +.7 +.4 
, 8S aad 182 10,022) 55.07) +1.1 +2.1|) +13.0] +20.0 
SE: 1, 559 40, 25. 82) +1. 4 +3.3) +9.5 —2.2 
| SES ae 224 7,956) 35. 52) +1.8 +2.0) +4.7 +5.6 
> Soares 2, 659 101, 570} 38.20) +.5 +.4) +11.7 +16.5 
. Atel 6, 578 247, 337| 37.60, +.6 —.6| +7.2) +45 
2 RE 212 , 340; 148.77) —.9 —.9| +1.4 —1.6 
aes RE 190 7,415} 39.03} —.5 +.3) +7.3) +68 
, a ae! 1, 563 29.62) —.1 —.1) +10.0) +142 
, | ease 834 65,310) 78.31) —.5 +1.8) +12.1 +12.5 
W. Va 1, 062 33, 076} 31.15) +.2 +.7| +13.5) +149 
tae SRA 2 1, 413 , 6 47.15) +.4 +.8 7 +7.3 

We Giiecwaon 100 5, 53.54) 0 +1.4 ) () 



































| For definition of terms see the Bulletin, Jan. 1948, pp. 24-26. Figures in 
italics represent programs administered without Federal cl . Data 
exclude program in Connecticut administered without Federal participation 
concurrently with program under the Social Security Act. Alaska does not 
administer aid to the blind. All data subject to revision. 

2 Includes 629 recipients of aid to the partially self-supporting blind in Cali- 
fornia and 16in Washington and payments to these for whom Federal 
funds are not availabie. 

3 States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. In- 
cludes recipients of and payments for aid to the part self-supporting blind 
in California and Washington. 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

$ Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 
age change, on less than 100 recipients. 

6 — cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
quarterly. 


7 Represents statutory monthly pension of $40 per recipient; excludes pay- 
ment for other than a month. 
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Table 16.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, September 1950 ' 

























































































y > 
ie I og | Percentage change from— 
August 1950 in— September 1949 in— 
State Se paved } sacsienbimpelieaalaa 
Total Average i | | 
Families | Children per Number of— | Number of— 
amount family 
15 eT or Amount |——-—| Amount 
Families | Children Families | Children 
| 
Totaljc2c._-..-- DEES & AE Sa -.-------.] 653,694) 1, 661, 004) $46, 021, 23 $70. 40 —0 3} —0.1 +0.1 +16. 8 +16.7 +12.4 
‘Total, do States *........- 2... .....-.-. Le a 653,659} 1,660,904) 46,019, 838 70. 40 —.3 —.1 +.1 +16. 8 +16.7 +12.4 
a : 18, 121 50, 099 538, 149 29. 70 (3) (3) —.1 30.8 +31.9 +6. 5 
EEE, OSS SI ae. Se ED 623 1, 485 35, 609 57. 16 —3.0 —,2 -.8 +33. 1 +31. 5 +6. 4 
nn eeece : 4, 189 11, 851 391, 610 93. 49} +3.3 +3. 2 +27.8 +25. 3 +26. 1 +34, 5 
EE NG uC 18, 185 47,123 762, 839 41. 95 +1.5 +1.4 +1.4 +46. 6 +47.3 +48. 1 
EE RES LARE NE : -. rr : ' 54, 348 124,397) 5, 866, 885 107. 95 +1.2 +1.2 —.2) +106.4) +113.5 +95. 4 
SIRES SEE aie aie S 52 So aa Ea uil 5, 519 15, 068 437, 109 79. 20 T. 1 +.3 +.2 +8. 2 +7.7 +13.6 
Connecticut.............__ 2 Sa 25a 5 5, 396 12, 502 582, 284 107. 91} 0 -.1 —5.0 +38. 3 +33. 8 +44.7 
ES a will gS NS SE ae ae ; 694 1, 998 49, 960 71. 99) —1.0 —.7 —1.4 +27.8 +24. 6 +26. 2 
pe ge a ae eee a ed 2, 163 6, 575 159, 144 73. 58 +.9 +.9 +.5 +19. 4 +19.7 +8.5 
ET pS SIR ie a a ; 28, 040 68, 255 1, 256, 269 44. 80 +.8 +.8 +1.3 +17.4 +16. 9 +25.1 
a a a ra 16, 505 42, 097 772, 600 46, 81 +1.9 +1.8 +2.0 +36. 4 +34. 8 +51.8 
ESERIES So RARER Sag Cae Tah 3 3, 889 11, 372 350, 747 90. 19) —1.4 —2.0 —.3 +44. 4 +41. 2 +44, 6 
ee gies. Skee SED ort P aa 2, 490 6, 227 244, 216 98. 08) —1.4] —1.2 +2.9 +11.8 +10.0 +13. 1 
RES SRR > SR SaaS SIERE T 23, 758 61, 503) 2, 232, 823 93. 98} —. 8} —.4 +2.1 —7.2 —5.6 —8.8 
_* RE aa ae ; fe 11, 569 27, 931 769, 690 66. 53) —.1] —.1 +1 418.4) +157) +27.9 
Ce aes to ss oa 5, 227 13,431] 4411, 785 78. 78| —.2 +.1 +.4, +114] +116) +4170 
a aE ; 5, 180 13, 506 342, 892 66. 20] r+. 1} +.6 +2.1 —.5 +.5 —21.2 
Kentucky .__..___. (Po SE De: ae 23, 908 60, 767 891, 417 37. 29) +. 5 +.6 +.3 +20.7 +22. 0 +16. 6 
Ee a a -| 30, 526 78,982] 1, 493, 252 48. 92! +. 8| +1.0 +1.0) +12.7 +12. 5 —6.6 
RS ERR ST Cees 4, 141 10, 687 samedi: 64. 62) +.8 +.5 +.7 +27.3 +22. 2 +25, 1 
nn ce ee he Cis BEERS 6, 479) 18, 871 496, 685 76. 66 +1.1 +.8 +.4 +14.0 +10. 8 +7.4 
pS EGS a PIE re 5 13, 575) 32, 644 1, 502, 467 110. 68) +.2 —.2 —.9 +12.6 +11.2 +11.7 
8 ESSE EEE le ; 27, 233 62, 441 2, 394, 644 87. 93) —1.0 8) —.9 +6. 7 +5.8 +6.3 
RSS EP a La Se a eae ste 7, 902 20, 104 722, 173 91. 39) —.2 4 +.1 +4.8 +4. 4 +10.0 
ciclo neachinidh atm ak imnee > « ad 12, 981 36, 147 352, 942 27. 19) —2.0 —1.6 —1.7 +47.0 +50. 2 +50. 5 
po NRRL SS: IER SS ee 25, 996 64, 440 1, 362, 126 52. 40) —.2 —.3 —.2 +6. 0 +3.4 +4.1 
STORER? 7 aah GE GASES 2a 2, 412 6, 090 188, 913 78. 32) +.4 —.1 +.6 +13. 3 +9. 6 +13.7 
RS RE a gs Re - 3, 644 8, 678 299, 626 82. 22 —.5 —.8 —.3 +6. 6 +6. 4 +3.4 
SS TEI BS, 2G creas - 35 100 1, 400 (5) (8) ) (5) (5) (5) (5) 
SR Re i 1, 654 4,171 151, 198 91. 41 +. 1 +.3 +.7 +14. 5 +14.0 +18.9 
New Jersey___.____- Be Se Op ake Be I é : 5, 531 13, 899 513, 260 92. 80 —.1 +.1 +.6 +8.5 +6. 1 +18.9 
EM ES ESA SE Cie a . 5, 242 13, 710 256, 760 48. 98 +.2 +.5 +.3 +4.1 +6. 1 —2.0 
Be os 57, 491 132, 988 5, 873, 168 102. 16) ~1 4| —1.0 —.4 +5.7 +6. 0 +4.0 
RSS SE. ae 15, 792 44, 085 681, 992 43. 19) +. 4] +.8 —.3 +24. 3 +23. 2 +28. 5 
North Dakota_______--_- BES 9 is spel RS ; 1, 824 4, 992 180, 970 99. 22) +.1) +.6 +1.3 +6. 7 +8. 8 +5.5 
SL aD RIE UE a ERS, 22s: gaa = 14, 833 40, 215 908, 449 61. 25) + 4 +.6 +.7 +15.5 +15. 6 +10.7 
SEE RIE a ae 22, 532 57, 506| 1,029,220] 45. 68| —.9| 6 — 4, 64 57) 17.9 
EES Ec i alah ee a : 3, 800 9, 417 394, 531 103. 82 (3) | —.2 +,4 +17.9 +15. 4 +34. 6 
8 SS eT eae se 49, 033 126, 250] 4, 132, 400 84. 28| —3. 1} —2.8 atl 1.5 -1.7] 10.0 
8 UF I aes Sl alee 3, 757 8, 937 327, 876 87. 27 —1.1] —.6 ~1,0 +7.9 +5.7 +9.7 
ESF a Ee eC 7,171 20, 543 197, 929 27. 60 2.1) ~1.9 an ~7,8 —6.8) 125 
a a CRs sbi 2, 402 5, 835 152, 108 63. 33 +.5 +. 5} + +15.9 +141 +14.0 
ail EE ewan anes nintacderctgadns ‘ 25, 666 68, 782 1, 239, 445 48. 29 (7) +.1 (*) +26. 1 +25. 9 +26. 3 
Se ee nsw Swiidiedibibom = wk "3 19, 175 53, 896 822, 852 42. 91 —.7| —. 6) —2.5 +13. 4 +14.1 +6.7 
i a 3, 409 8, 707 288, 733 84. 70 —1. 6} -1 6| —1.8 +1,9 +1.3 —8.9 
Se ERE en ee el 1, 042 2, 827 56, 681 5A. 40) —. 2) _ 4) —.4 +20.2 +19. 1 +22. 5 
ED SE i a SRE As Se 8, 254 23, 337 385, 490 46. 70) +1. 0} +. 9) +1.9 +20.7 +20.4 +27.5 
CR REE SE ce i Ca 11, 949 28,127} 1,274, 526 106. 66 1.9 —2.0) +9. 4 +2.6 +1.9 —18.4 
oo RE a Gt Ee ana ae bs 18, 745 53, 326) 1, 040, 627 55. 51 —. 4} +.1) (?) +36. 9 +43. 9 +44.1 
2 REE SSIS ARES I ea ; a 9, 091 22, 567) 878, 928) 96. 68 —, 2 —.4| +, 7 +9.1 +9,1 +10.6 
SR a ee ee a 7” 573) 1, 516) 56, 219) 98. 11 +2. 9} +2. 3} +3. 0} +19.6 +15.9 +22. 2 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, Jan. 1948, pp. 24-26. Figures in italics ‘Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
represent program administered without Federal participation. Data exclude quarterly. 
programs in Florida, Kentucky, and Nebraska administered without Federal $’ Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 families; percentage 
Paes ey concurrently with programs under the Social Security Act. All change, on less than 100 families. 
ata subject to revision. 6 In addition to these payments from aid to dependent children funds, supple- 
2 States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. mental payments of $162,214 from general assistance funds were made to 4,293 
3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. families. 
7 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Social Security Operations 


INDIVIDUALS RECEIVING PAYMENTS 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 
MILLIONS OF BENEFICIARIES 















UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


MILLIONS OF RECIPIENTS 
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*Old-age and survivors insurance: beneficiaries actually receiving monthly benefits 
(current-payment status) and amount of their benefits during month (estimated) ; 
unemployment insurance: average weekly number of beneficiaries for the month and 
gross benefits paid during the month under all State laws; public assistance: recipients 
and monthly payments under all State programs. 











School-Age Children and Health 


PRIORITIES IN HEALTH SERVICES FOR CHILDREN OF 
SCHOOL AGE: Recommendations by a Special Committee Ap- 
pointed by the Federal Security Agency. Washington: Federal 
Security Agency. 24 pp. Processed. 


The recommendations of a committee of technical experts 
appointed by the Federal Security Agency to study ways of 
improving the health of school-age children are summed up in 
this report. 


The general problem—the health of the Nation’s school-age 
children—is one that has concerned health and educational 
agencies for many years. To help answer some of the ques- 
tions surrounding it, the Federal Security Agency in 1949 
established a Committee on School Health composed of two 
representatives each from the Public Health Service, the Office 
of Education, and the Children’s Bureau of the Social Security 
Administration. Through this committee the Agency called 
together a small group of technical consultants to examine the 
problem, “particularly from the point of view of determining 
the priorities that should be stressed in developing programs 
of health services, including the provision of medical care nec- 
essary to an adequate follow-up program.” The conference 
was made possible by a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. 


While the report lists the priorities that the committee feels 
should be established in an over-all program, as well as those 
connected with the care of and follow-through on specific dis- 
eases, the preliminary nature of the report is emphasized; it is 
not intended as a “comprehensive statement of health pro- 
grams for children of school age.” 


Single copies of the report are available from the Children’s 
Bureau, the Office of Education, and the Public Health Service, 
Washington 25, D. C. 














